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For the Companion. 
THE TURNING POINT. 


“The work must be done this week,’”’ said the 
doctor’s wife, “or else we shall never be ready 
in time for our summer vacation.” 

“Well, and can’t it be?’ queried Rose, her 
seventeen-year old daughter, looking up from a 
long seam, white as a snow-drift. 

‘Ym afraid not, my dear,” was the reply. 
“Miss Parker just called to say that her sister— 
you remember that pale little seamstress—was 
very ill, and would not be able to come this 
week, as she is threatened with fever.” 

“Too bad.’”’ Rose’s pretty face grew anxious. 
“Last summer we had to wait till the middle of 
the season. Won’t Miss Grant come?” 

“She has already taken in work enough fora 
month, and Miss McLarned is going to the city. 
They are the only people with whom I dare to 
trust my work, with my old-fashioned notions 
of every stitch set just so;’’ and the doctor’s 
wife smiled, a little anxiously. 

“Mother, there are the Harmons;” and Rose 
looked out of the window in the direction of a 
bare house, that, with one withered elm before 
it, stood on the edge of a bare slope of pasture 
land. 

“Do you think I would send these fine mus- 
lins to such a dirty place?” 

“But mother,I think it’s because the poor 
woman is discouraged. Her husband was such 
a drunkard, and now he is dead, she doesn’t 
seem to know what to turn her hand to. Mar- 
garet told me as much. Margaret is a sweet 
girl, and I know her mother scolds and scolds. 
The poor child will surely go wrong, I’m afraid, 
she sees so little that is pleasant at home. Mr. 
Sawyer, who lives on the hill, would ‘like to get 
her there to keep house for him, and bear with 
all his whims. I am afraid Margaret will go, so 
as to get away from home troubles.” 

“She had better die,” said the doctor’s wife. 
“Poor Mrs. Harmon! She has seen easier times. 
I wonder’”’—— 

“Tam sure she would do the work beautiful- 
ly,” broke in Rose, eagerly, as her mother paused ; 
“and she might come up here.” 

“So she might,”’ said her mother, her anxious 
face brightening; “if I were only sure she would 
suit me.” 

“Margaret, herself, is a capital sewer, and I 
saw some of her mother’s work; it is the one 
thing she doesn’t slight, Margaret says. May I 
go over there?” 

“Yes, dear, get her if you can,” replied her 
mother, to whom more than one bright thought 
had occurred. 

Hat and mantle on, out tripped Rose, and all 
her sisters in the garden, royal with dew-drops 
and modest with blushes, bowed to her as she 
passed them. 

“We're to do good as we have opportunity,” 
murmured Rose, as she paused near the yellow 
house. 

Two half-grown boys were scrambling about 
the roof of a small shed, and a child’s unmusi- 
cal scream came through the open window of 
the house. Rose saw a wash-tub set in the mid- 
dle of the floor, steaming with hot soapsuds; 
she heard also-the sound of a heavy hand, deal- 
ing blows. 

Presently a slight figure came forward and 
made a dive at the tub. 

“Mrs. Harmon!” called Rose, standing by, 
but not looking through the window. 

“Rose Lightfoot, is that you?” cried Mrs. 
Harmon, her faded, thin face appearing at the 
opening. “I’m ashamed to have you catch me 
80, but Margaret’s gone down to the store, 
and the baby is cross, and it does seem as if 
things went all wrong. Do come in, won't 
you?” 

“IT can’t stop, Mrs. Harmon, we’re in- such a 
hurry at home, and Miss Parker has failed 
a" Rose hurried on with a crimson face. 

Mother wanted me to ask you, as a great favor, 
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THE TURNING POINT. 


us acouple of weeks. She’ll give you a dollar 
and a half a day—and—and we are in great need 
of help.” 

Mrs. Harmon’s worried face lighted a little. 
Overhead the two boys fought and shouted. 

“Jim and Joe!” cried the woman, with her 
shrillest voice, “if you don’t come down, I'll get 
the clothes pole, and whip you till I break it.” 

There was a sudden cessation of hostilities, 
but it was only a lull. 

“Well, I don’t know, Rose; I’m sure it would 
be_a great lift to us, just now, and Margaret 
might keep house. To tell you the truth, she’s 
gone to see if she can’t sell some.tidies she’s 
been knitting; for the child hasn’t hardly a de- 
cent gown to her back.”’ 

“We would buy her tidies,” said Rose, eager- 
ly; ‘‘we must have a new set; mother was speak- 
ing of it yesterday.” 

“Ah, you rich folks!” said the woman, smil- 
ing faintly, but there was a dash of bitterness in 
hervoice. ‘But you’re very kind; and tell your 
mother I’ll come. If there’s one thing I pride 
myself on, it’s my sewing; I had a good thor- 
ough training in that.” 

Meantime, the hubbub had commenced again 
on the low roof. A moment after, as Rose 
turned, she saw the much enduring mother pok- 
ing at the two cubs with the broom, and though 
her heart was aching a little, the antics of the 
untrained children and the frantic gestures of 
the woman made her laugh. 

Mrs. Harmon presented herself next day at 
the house of the doctor. Dressed in a neat cali- 
co, her hair tidily trained back, her small, lady- 
like figure seemed to fit into this pleasant home 
with all its beautiful surroundings. 

Rose and her mother sat down beside her, re- 
finement breathing from all their ways, words 
and actions. The atmosphere suited the wom- 
an. She toyed with the rich silks, and daintily 
poised the fine laces, thinking to herself, mean- 
while— 

“T, too, had such things once, but alas, now, 
for poor Margaret! Every thing is unpleasant 
in our home.” 

“Rose, my dear, please hand me that bit of 
tape,” said Mrs. Lightfoot. 

“Certainly, mamma;” and up sprang Rose, 
rewarded by a sweet smile and polite “thank 
you,” from the doctor's wife. 

Mrs. Harmon flushed and paled. She had re- 
ceived a new revelation. It had been her way to 
order, always; and as to thanking her own chil- 
dren for doing what it was their duty to do, she 
had never thought of such a thing. 

So, by-and-by, the doctor came in, and he 
kissed his wife and kissed Rose. Soft and pleas- 
ant words from lip to lip, gracious consideration 





if you wouldn’t come up to the house and help 


for each other’s comfort, deference and unstud- 





ied courtesy; what a wonderfullesson she learned 
that day! 

That night she went home thoughtful. Mar- 
garet, pale and unyouthful, sat with the heavy 
baby in her arms, rocking it to sleep. She had 
done her best in making things comfortable, but 
she did not look happy; she dreaded her moth- 
er’s tongue. ; 

“Give me that great boy, dear,” said her moth- 
er, With a strange throb at her heart. “You 
have tired yourself out, I’m afraid.” 

Margaret absolutely grew pale, as her hands 
fell apart, and she looked wonderingly at her 
mother, whose tears were very near their outlet. 

“QO no,” she managed to say, presently; “I 
did try—I’”—— : 

“You are all the time trying, my good Marga- 
ret, an@very little thanks you ever get from me,” 
quivere@, the mother’s voice. “How nice you 
have m the room look! Mrs. Lightfoot is 
going to give.us some beautiful flowers, and the 
doctor wants to go with him and hold his 
horse. Saysif he es what he thinks he will, 
he shall send him to 1, and may be make a 
doctor of him.” 

“Bully!” shouted Jée,from under the bed- 
clothes, where the two Woys had been pinching 
each other for the last half hour, and struggling 
to hide their cries for fear of the great stick that 
hung in the corner. ‘ 

The old habit came véry near asserting itself— 
the fingers of the right _hand clenched, and the 
old frown came back. Maryaret stood by, trem- 
bling. But slowly the mother’s face turned 
towards her, and a beautiful smile broke over it. 

“I hope our Joe’ll hehe best boy in town, 









now,” said she, graciously; ‘the doctor says he’s | 


the smartest, and I’m sure he’ll try his best to 
work for mother.” 

There was at once silence under the bedclothes. 
Jim and Joe were by no means vicious. They 
had done nothing all their lives but retaliate, 
and there was no possibility for them to do so 
now. 

Margaret looked round the room in amaze. 
There was a chance for them, she thought, with 
a swelling at the throat. How pretty and lady- 
like her mother looked! And she had spoken of 
flowers; and home would be sweeter in the fu- 
ture; and just then she caught her mother’s eye, 
and heard four little words, whose magic made 
her heart leap. 

“No more scolding, dear.”’ 

Whether to run up stairs and have her cry out, 
or give way there to the pent-up emotions that 
were likely to smother her, the girl did not know; 
but presently she was down on the fleor, with 
her head in her mothet’s lap, hiding her tears. 

They were silent a long time after that; but it 


“No more scolding;’’ why, it was like a rift 
letting light out of heaven, and henceforth their 
home was a place of rest, and peace, and love. 





For the Companion. 
“BOYS ABROAD. 
By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B. 0. W. C.,” ete. 
CHapTER I, 

“Uncle Zebedee can bring the Boys.” 

The above is an extract from a letter written 
by Mrs. Peyton, from Geneva, to her sister, Mrs. 
Short, of Stockton, Conn. Mrs. Peyton had 
been spending a year abroad with her husband 
for the sake of his health; and as their stay was 
likely to be protracted, she had written for her 
two boys, who had been left behind. She had 
also invited Mrs. Short’s two boys to come and 
spend a year or two with her family in Europe. 
IIer brother Zebedee was about to visit the Old 
World, and could bring them on. 

This will serve to account for the appearance 
of Unele Zebedee in Naples, where he landed on 
a mellow day in February, en route for Switzer- 
land, bowed down with the responsibility of sev- 
eral trunks, and the still heavier responsibility 
of four fine lumps of boys. Scarcely had they 
landed when they found themselves surrounded 
by the lazzaroni. 

The air was filled with a babel of exclama- 
tions: 

“Sienoril”’ “Signo!” “M’sieur!’’ “Moosoo!” 
“Carry ze baggage!’ “Show ze hotel!” “Hotel 
deV Inghelterra!”’ “Eccellenza you vant good 
naisy rosbif you kumma long side me!” “Come 
long!” “Hurrah!” “Ver nais!” “O, yes!” 
“Ha, ha; you know me American mistaire!”’ 

All this, together with scraps of French, Ger- 
man, Russian and other languages which the 
lazzaroni had picked up for the purpose of mak- 
ing themselves agreeable to foreigners. They 
surrounded Uncle Zebedee and his four boys in 
a dense crowd—chattering, gesticulating, grin- 
ning, dancing, pushing and grimacing as only 
Neapolitans can. And they tried ta get hold of 
the luggage that lay on the wharf. 

Ragged, hatless, shirtless, blessed with but 
one pair of trousers per man; bearded, dirty, 
noisy; yet fat and good-natured withal, the laz- 
zaroni produced a startling effect upon the new- 
ly-arrived travellers. 

Uncle Zebedee soon grew utterly bewildered 
by the noise and disorder. One idea, however, 
was prominent in his mind, and that was his 
luggage. He had heard of Italian brigands. At 
the sight of this crowd, all his early reading 
came back before him. “Rinaldo Rinaldini,” a 
charming brigand book which had been the de- 
light of his childhood, now stood out clear in his 
recollection. The lazzaroni seemed to be a crowd 
of bandits, filled with one purpose, and that was 
to seize the luggage. The efforts of the lazzaro- 
ni to get the trunks roused him to action. 
Springing forward, he struck their hands away, 
and drew the trunks together in a pile. Three 
lay in a row, one was on the top of these. The 
pile was a small pyramid. 

“Here, boys,” he cried, “keep by me. 
let these varmints get your trunks. 
7em and keep ’em off.”’ 

Saying this, Uncle Zebedee put the two “Short” 
boys on a trunk on one side, and the two “Pey- 
ton” boys on a wunk on the other; and mount- 
ed himself upon the middle trunk, where he sat 
down, and glared defiantly upon the enemy. 

This action was greeted by a burst of laughter 
and a shout of 

“B y-r-rer-r-r-r-r-avol”’ 

To which Uncle Zebedee and the boys made no 
reply. Infact it would have been difficult for 
them to do so if they had wished, as not one of 
them understood a word of any language spoken 
among men except theirown. So they consti- 
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tuted themselves into a beleaguered garrison, 
and entrenched in their citadel, they bade defi- 
ance to the foe. 
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The foe, on the other hand, pressed round 
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them, attacking the garrison with broken Eng- | morning twilight, Harry Peyton and Tom Short| 6. Weseldom repent of having eaten too little. 
lish, broken French and broken German, and | were suddenly roused by— 


sometimes venturing to seize the trunks. 

Time passed on, and the garrison sat there 
holding their own. 
aware of the fact that they were excessively hun- | 
gry. It was evident that this kind of thing | 
could not Jast much longer. 

Meanwhile Uncle Zebedce had recovered his | 
presence of mind. He was naturally cool and 
self-possessed, and after mounting the trunks, 
and gathering the boys about him, he quickly 
rallied from his confusion, and looked eagerly 
around to see some way by which he might be 
extricated from his difficulty. 

At last a way appeared. 

Immediately around him stood the lazzaroni, 
as urgent, as patient, and as aggressive as ever, 
with their offers of assistance. Beyond them 
were people passing up and down the wharf, all 
of whom were foreigners, and therefore inaccessi- 
ble. Beyond these again was a wide space, and 
in the distance a busy street with carriages driv- 
ing to and fro. 

Uncle Zebedee looked for a long time, hoping 
to see something like acab. In vain. They all 
seemed to him to be “one-hoss shays,”’ and 
what was worse, all seemed to be filled. 

“Boys,” said he, at last, “I’m goin’ to make a 
move. You jest set here and hold on to the 
trunks. Ill go an’ hunt up one of them one- 
hoss shays. There aint nothin’ else that I can 
do. Hold on, now, hard an’ fast, till I come 
back.” 

Off went Uncle Zebedee, and the boys re- 
mained behind, waiting. 

A very fine-looking set of boys they were, too. 

There was Harry Peyton, aged about fifteen, 
tall, stout, with fine, frank face, and short, curly 
hair. 

There was Sydney Peyton, about fourteen, 
tall and slight, with large eyes and dark hair. 

There was Noah Short, rather pale, with seri- | 
ous face, and quiet manner. | 
| 
| 





And there was Tom Short, an odd-looking 
boy, with a pug nose and comical face. 

Uncle Zebedee was not long gone. By some 
wonderful means or other he had succeeded in 
getting a vehicle of that kind which is universal 
in this city, and now reappeared to the delighted | 
boys, coming at a tearing pace toward them, | 
seated in— 


Ohapter II, 
A Neapolitan Caleche. 


The Neapolitan caleche is a wonderful ma- 
chine, and quite unequalled among all wheeled 
vehicles. The wheels are far back, the shafts 
are long, and one horse draws it. But in the 
caleche it is a common thing for any quantity of 
people to pile themselves. There is a seat for 
two, which is generally occupied by the most 
worthy, perhaps, but all around them cluster 
others,—behind them, before them and on each 
side of them,—clinging to the shafts, standing 
on the axle, hanging on the springs. Indeed, 
have heard of babies being slung in baskets un 
derneath, but I don’t believe that. 

At any rate, Uncle Zebedee and his party all 
tumbled in triumphantly. ‘Two trunks were put 
in front, one behind, and one suspended bhe- | 
neath. Noah and Sydney sat behind, Harry and 
Uncle Zebedee on the seat, while Tom sat on the 
trunk in front with the driver. The lazzaroni 
looked on with mournfal faces, but still offered 
their assistance. In patient perseverance few 
people can surpass them. 


The Neapolitan driver saw at a glance the pur- 
pose of the Americans, although they could not 
tell him what they wanted. So he drove them 
toa hotel in the Strada Toledo, where he left 
them, after receiving from Uncle Zebedee the 


At length they all became | A Most Tremendous Uproar in the Sitting- | 


could see he saw very indistinctly. 





Chapter IIL, 


Room. Kicks! Thumps! Tables Upsetting! 

Chairs Broken! A General Row !—Above all 

this Din the Voice of Noah Short Calling,— 

“Harry! Tom! Hollo! Get up! Quick! 

Harry! Tom! Uncle Zebedee! Uncle Ze-be- 

dlee-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-€ 1” 

This was certainly enough to rouse any body. 

Up jumped Harry and rushed to the door. 

Up jumped Tom and sprang after him. 

The noise outside was outrageous. What was 
it? Could it be robbers? No. Why would they 
make such a noise? What was it? 

Sloavly and cautiously Harry opened the door, 
and looked out into the sitting-room. It was as 
yet quite dark, and the room into which he 
peered was wrapped in gloom. What little he 

Yet he saw something. He saw a dark, shad- 
owy figure in rapid motion backwards and for- 
wards, and at every movement some article of 
furniture would go with a crash to the floor. 

Sometimes the figure seemed to be on the ta- 
ble, at other times leaping in the air. Suddenly, 
as he looked, the door which opened outward 
was banged back with a violent blow and shut 
again. Harry was nearly thrown over. 

“What is it?’ said Tom. 

“1 don’t know,’ said Harry, ‘‘unless it’s a 
madman.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“If we were all together,” said Harry, “we 
might make a rush at him andsecure him. I’ve 
a great mind to make a start, as itis. Will you 
help?” 

“Of course. I’m your man,” said Tom. 

At this Harry carefully opened the door again 
and looked out. The noise had ceased for the 
time. Tom put his head out also. They looked 
eagerly into the gloom. 

Suddenly Harry touched Tom. 
said, ‘‘by the table.” 

Tom looked. It was certainly asingular sight 
which met their gaze. In the midst of the gloom 
they could see two balls of light that seemed 
like eyes, though there was no form visible to 
which the glaring eyes might belong. And the 
eyes seemed to glare from out that darkness di- 
rectly atthem. All was still now, but the very 
Stillness gave additional horror to the Unscen 
Being whose dread gaze seemed to be fastened 
on them. 

Suddenly Noah’s voice was heard from the 
next room. 

“Harry! Tom!” 

“Hollo!”’ cried both boys. 

“What shall we do? Can’t you do some- 
thing ?”’ 

“ll see,” said Harry. “Tom, light the lamp.” 

“T haven’t any matches,” said Tom. 

“What a pity!” said Noah. “I haven’t any, 
either,” said Noah. “Can’t you wake Uncle 
Zebedee? Your room is next to ae 

At this Tom went to the wall between his room 
and Uncle Zebedee’s, and began to pound on it 
with all his might. Uncle-Zebedee did not re- 
spond, but there came g/response from another 


“Look!” he 


quarter. It was from@the Thing in the sitting- 
room. The fearful ar once more began. 


Crash went the chairs. Bang went the tables. 
A rapid racket of hard footfalls succeeded, min- 
gled with the smash of furniture. 

Harry closed the door. 

“If L only had a light,” said he, “I would 
know what todo. But what can a fellow do in 
the dark ?” 

“I wonder what’s the matter with Uncle Zeb- 
edee ?” 

“O, he would sleepathrough any thing.” 





largest fare he had ever got in his life; for Un- 
cle Zebedee gave him about five dollars, and felt 
grateful to him besides. 

Their apartments were very nice rooms, on 
the sixth story of the hotel, which was a quad- 
rangular edifice with a spacious courtyard. 
Around this courtyard ran balconies opening 
into each story, and communicating with one 
another by stairways, which were used by all 
the occupants in the house. 

From the balcony a door opened into a parlor. 
On the left side of this was a snug bedroom, 
which Uncle Zebedee took possession of; on the 
right side was another, which was appropriated 
by Noah and Sydney; while the third, which 
was on the other side and looked out on the 
Strada Toledo, was taken by Harry Peyton and 
Tom Short. 


Thus the four hoys paired off, and made them: | 


selves comfortable. 

That night the boys went to bed early. 
Zebedee retired last. 
were fatigued. 

But just before daybreak, and in the dim 


Uncle 
All slept soundly, for they 


“I wonder if it’s a Neapolitan bandit?” said 
| Tom. 
| “Pooh! it’s some madman.” 
| .“I don’t like those glaring eyes.” 

“If [ only had a fair chance and could see,’ 
| said Harry, fiercely, “I’d find out what there 
was behind those eyes, pretty soon.” 


, 





| confusion of deafening sounds. 

“[ should like to know,” said Harry, coolly, 

“how much longer this sort of thing is 
To be continued."’ 
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JEFFERSON'S TEN RULES. 





do to-day. 


yourself. 


is cheap. 


Louder grew the din while they were speaking 
—the rattle—the bang—the smash—the general 


1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
2. Never trouble another for what you can do 


8. Never spend your money before you have it. 
4, Never buy what you do not want because it 


5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








7. Nothing is troublesome that we do will- 
ingly. 

8. How much pain the evils have cost us that | 
have never happened! 

9. Take things always by the smooth handle, | 
10. When angry, count ten before you speak; 
if very angry, count a hundred. 
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JENNIE’S BROOCH. 
It is Saturday night, and Carndell Street is 
erowded with laboring people, who have come 
out “to shop.” 
Amongst them, towering by a head above 
most of his fellows, is Will Stent, his grave, res- 
olute mouth softening into smiles as he listens 
to the shrewd remarks of the trim little old wom- 
an—his mother—who, in her cloth cloak and 
black bonnet, trots nimbly beside him, the mon- 
ey he has given to her to lay out clenched tight- 
ly in her palm. 
“Ay, let ’em call again,’”’ she comments, as 
her son turns a deaf ear to an invitation from a 
group of young fellows loitering at the door of 
an ale-house. “Let ’em call till they deafens 
theirselves; they’ll not get you amongst ’em.” 
With a little self-cratulation at her son’s so- 
berness, Mrs. Stent turned into the grocer’s shop 
to make her purchases, and Will, a tinge of color 
rising in his cheeks, stepped quietly back to the 
window of the jeweller, where all sorts of trin- 
kets were displayed. 
Down in one corner there was a little ivory 
brooch, delicately carved into a wreath of flow- 
ers, Which, as the only simple ornament amongst 
a profusion of bright stones in golden settings, 
had attracted him. He thought Jennie, the maid 
at the Hall, never looked so well as in the print 
dress and linen collar she wore at her work; but 
he knew that the old-fashioned brooch in which 
she treasured a little bit of ler parents’ hair, was 
broken, and he had a fancy to replace it. 
Before his mother had finished making her 
purchases, the ivory brooch was in Will’s vest, 
and a pleasant vision dancing before his honest 
brown eyes of the glow of delight with which 
Jennie would open the little box that contained 
his first love gift. 
Mrs. Stent talked on about the price of bacon 
and the fallin the soap, quite content with the 
occasional “yes” or “no” her dreamy son uttered 
as they toiled up the hills, beyond which lay the 
broad common, on whose verge stood their dwell- 
ing. 
A merry voice trolling a popular song was 
heard behind them, and they were soon over- 
taken by ayoung man in the livery of the squire. 
With a hod to Mrs. Stent, who mentally anath- 
ematizes him as a conceited, chattering goose, 
he swings along by the side of Will, who more 
socially shortens his stride to keep step with 
him. 
“Third time I’ve been into the town to-day; 
once for a tongue the butcher had forgotten, 
once with the carriage, and now for some books 
for Miss Margaret. Enough to run a fellow off 
his legs, isn’t it? But never mind; I did a bit 
of business for myself at the same time. Didn’t 
I see you outside Campton’s? Looking at the 
wedding rings, Is’pose. I’ve been there myself 
to buy something for my sweetheart. Look ye 
here; pretty, isn’t it?”’ 
Will cast a glance at the silver brooch—a 
snake, with gleaming eyes of garnet—and though 
inclined to compare it unfavorably with his own 
purchase, civilly assented; but Mrs. Stent short- 
ly said she didn’t see what gals wanted with 
them things, when a pin or a hook and eye did 
just as well. 
“Don’t you tell my sweetheart that,’’ cried 
Tom, not a whit discomposed, “or may be she 
won’t wear it; and I’ve set my heart on her look- 
ing smart in it on Sunday. 
“Who does he call his sweetheart?” asked 
Mrs. Stent, when the young fellow had parted 
from them to take a short cut across some fields. 
“Is it Jennie? Gals have such flirting ways 
there’s no trusting none of ’em. I wouldn’t be 
too sure of her if I was you.” 
Will made no answer. The maternal jealousy 
that looked askance at the young creature who 
had stolen into her boy's heart, had often oozed 
out in such speeches as these; but he had the 
gift of silence, and only betrayed by increased 
gravity the displeasure they gave him. 





’ 


usual. 


done to death.” 


Nor was this often lasting; for he loved his 
mother dearly, and the kiss he gave her as he 
came into the cottage kitchen on the following 
morning, ready for church, was as hearty as 


“Now, dont’ee be late back as you was last 
time,”’ she said, following him to the door; “the 


pudden was ’most cold, and the garden stuff was 


Will reddened a little as he gave the required 


the lanes, under the park fence, with Jennic 
sauntering beside him, were looked forward to 
and dwelt upon all the weck through; and the 
pause at the stile, when the other servants at the 
Hall went on, leaving the young couple to say 
their parting words alone—had Mrs. Stent for- 
gotten her own youth, that she murmured when 
those happy moments were prolonged? pro- 
longed till Jennie fluttered off, afraid of a scold- 
ing from the housekeeper, and Will’s dinner 
was spoiled. 

It was a sunny Sabbath morning, and the 
breeze that danced amongst the dry leaves 
renewed life and gladness into the hearts of 
those who trod the homeward path after the 
morning service. 

The squire’s servants chatted cheerfully, and 
Jennie’s cheéks were rosy with health and hap- 
piness; but what ailed Will? Although in ree- 
ognition of their known attachment, room had 
been made for him to walk beside his betrothed, 
he had scarcely spoken, and there was a stern 
look in his eyes before which her high spirits 
vanished. Had any thing happened? Had he 
lost his work? No; Farmer Hyles often said 
Will was the best hand he had in his employ. 
May be he would tell her at the stile; and as 
soon as they were alone she raised her question- 
ing glance to his grave face. 

He pointed to the silver brooch that fastened 
her shawl. ‘I have seen that thing before, Jen- 
nie, and I know how you came by it.” 

The girl colored. “Well, Will, I’ve a right to 
wear it if I choose.” 

“Have you? Then you don’t care what I 
think about it; and yet you’ve told me you love 
me, Jennie.” 

Her hands sought the trinket, but the next 
moment they fell by her side, and she looked at 
him with pouting displeasure. 

“Tl not be controlled in such things as this 
already ; 4 will wear the brooch.” 

Without another word Will turned on his 
heel and left her; and half angry, half sorry, 
Jennie ran—sobbing as she went—to the Ilall. 
“Tsn’t Jennie coming to have tea with us?” 
Mrs. Stent asked, as her son, after rejecting his 
dinner altogether, and wandering away over the 
common for hours, came home and began to 
unlace his shoes. 

“She'll never come again, mother. It’s all 
over betwixt us; and I’ve a headache—I'll go to 
bed.” 

The mother’s first impulse was a joyful one. 
Will had been her all till the pretty face of this 
girl beguiled him. Winter and summer they 
had dwelt contentedly together in the cottage her 
dead husband’s industry had made their own, 
and the thought of an interloper had been a 
galling one. To have to make way for a gay, 
flirty girl, who didn’t know what hard work was; 
to feel that she had no longer the right to lay 
out Will’s money—to plan for him, or even to 
labor for him—had filled her jealous heart with 
dismay. 

She forgot what Will might be suffering while 
she rejoiced, and when, with a pang, she re- 
membered this, and furtively investigated his 
face, she learned but little. Will made no pa- 
rade of his grief. He was a trifle quicter, per- 
haps; and with a desolate look about his cyes 
when he lifted them sometimes from the books 
and papers he brought home from the town, and 
pored over from the time he left his work until 
their early hour for retiring. 

Mrs. Stent moved about her work more brisk- 
ly with each succeeding day, and took renewed 
pride in the pretty cottage; but the pleasure was 
checked when Tom, the young groom from the 
Hall, burst in upon her, one afternoon, with a 
face of concern. 

“Pretty mischief I’ve done, and never knew it 
till I worried the truth out of poor Jennic, an 
hour ago! It’s alla silly mistake, and my fool- 
ish chattering that’s come between her and your 
Will. I got the brooch,sure enough, but she 
gave me the money, and asked me to get it for 
her. As to swecthearting, she’s much too good 
a girl to listen to any of my nonsense. You'll 
tell Will all about it,’”’ he added, ‘“‘and please give 
him this note from Jennie. I'd stay and sec him, 
but I’m to go to Scotland with Mr. Jolin, and 
we’re off in an hour or two. You'll make him 
understand that ’twas my fault, won’t you?” 

Mrs. Stent watched him from the door as he 
bounded away, satisfied that all would be well 
between the lovers; and her face grew harder 
and Colder with every passing minute. 

Only that morning Will had gone off to his 
work with a lighter step, and his head as erect 
as of yore. There wasn’t a doubt but that he 
had conquered any little soreness he had felt re 
specting Jennie; was it worth while to bring 
back the old remembrance, and induce him 1 
risk his happiness again? 

The wind blew cold across the wide, treeless 
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promise. Those walks home from church along 


common, and with a shiver the old woman went 
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back to her fire, still twisting Jennic’s note over 
and over between her fingers. It fluttered from 
them, and fell on the hearth close to a lighted 
brand that began to scorch the paper. 

She stooped to save it, then paused irresolute- 
ly—paused till the letter that cost Jennie so many 
tears and pains to write was smouldering away; 
and with a guilty sense of her wrong doing, Mrs. 
Stent went and busied herself in another part of 
the cottage, till nothing remained but a few 
ashes. 

Will was more tender to her than usual that 
evening; more tolerant of her peevish speeches; 
more anxious to please her. He altered the 
hasp of the lattice, so that it should not wake 
her from sleep by its rattling, and nailed some 
drugget around the door, saying, as he did so, 
“J must make all comfortable against the cold 
weather comes; I shouldn’t like to think of you 
—the only friend I have in the world—shivering 
or suffering with the rheumatism through my 
neglect.” 

As she listened, his mother no longer regretted 
that the letter was destroyed. If he should ever 
discover what she had done, he would acknowl- 
edge that she had acted wisely, in not disturb- 
ing the content that had fallen upon them. 

A day or two afterwards Mrs. Stent had occa- 
sion to go to Carndell. With her customary 
forethought, she timed her journey so as to be 
home before Will. For a wonder, however, he 
was home before her. He had taken the key 
from its hiding-place over the porch, lit the fire, 
and gone into his own room, where tlie noises 
he was making induced his mother to follow. 
Beside a box, in which he had packed his small 
wardrobe, knelt the young man; and on the 
card he was nailing upon it, the half stupefied 
mother read, ‘‘Passenger by the Calliope to Port- 
land, for Nebraska.” 

“Don’t look so scared, mother,” he said, as he 
led her back to her arm-chair beside the hearth. 
“Td have told you before, but I was afeard you’d 
take it to heart.” 

“Say it’s not true, my boy! say it’s not true!” 
she moaned. 

“But that would be no good, when my pas- 
sage money’s paid, and I’m off to Liverpool with 
half-a-dozen more, first thing in the morning,” 
answered Will. ‘Don’t fret, I shall make a man 
of myself over there, and send for you to keep 
house for me.” 

“You were doing well enough here,’ Mrs. 
Stent expostulated. “The house and the gar- 
den’s your own, and your wages is good. Why 
should you go elsewhere?” 

Will averted his head, as he replied, in choked 
tones, “Don’t say no more, mother. I can’t stay 
here. When TI lost Jennie, I lost all. If I’m to 
forget her, I must go right away. You don’t 
know what I’ve felt since we parted.” 

Conscience-stricken, Mrs. Stent threw her apron 
over her head, and began to rock to and fro; 
whilst Will, afraid from her wild ejaculations 
that he had been too abrupt, made the tea, and 
waited upon her as handily as a woman, sitting 
beside her with her cold hands clasped in his till 
she grew calmer. Then he showed her where he 
had put a third of his savings for her use until 
he could send her more; and kissing her wrin- 
kled forehead, said a faltering good-by. 

She clung to his arm wildly. ‘Already! Nay, 
nay! ye said to-morrow. You’d not leave me 
yet, Will!” 

“But I must be at Harborough to-night, moth- 
er; for we go from there by the first train. Say 
God bless me, and let me go.” 

She dropped back in her chair; and after fetch- 
ing a compassionate neighbor, and feeing her to 
stay with his mother till the morning, Will Stent 
shouldered his trunk, took one glance round the 
dear old home it had been his pride to embellish, 
and dry-eyed but heavy-hearted, bent his steps 
across the common, nor once looked back. 

“Fetch Jennie! fetch Jennie from the Hall!” 
were the first words the miserable mother ut- 
tered; and the neighbor, eager to oblige, sent 
one of her children to say that Mrs. Stent was 

begging to see Jennie, directly. 

The girl flushed joyfully when the message 
was brought to her. Will had accepted her ex- 
planation; Will had sent to bid her come to his 
mother; and she lost no time in obtaining leave 
and hurrying to the cottage. 

The fight had closed in when she reached it. 
The neighbor had gone home to put her children 
to bed, and Mrs. Stent sat alone, the family Bi- 

ble open upon the table before her, her rigid fea- 

tures ghastly with suppressed emotion. 
A chill crept over Jennie at the sight of the 
xpiring fire, the unsnuffed candle, and the de- 

Spairing face that met hers. She looked around 

for Will. 

His mother understood the look. ‘“He’s gone, 
‘child; we’ll never sec him more—never! Odear! 





mine.” 

Jennie tottered forward and sat down beside 
her. The revulsion was too great. She had 
come exulting in the prospect of a reconcilia- 
tion; prepared to be a little cold and coy before 
she pardoned a repentant lover, and he was gone! 
Then an angry sense of the hard judgment he 
had dealt her stayed the current of her grief. 
Putting her arms around Mrs. Stent’s neck, she 
passionately cried,— 

‘*How could he leave you? You had not vexed 
him.” 

A pause—a struggle, and the humiliating con- 
fession was made. At first Jennie started away, 
feeling as though she hated the cause of all this 
misery; but gentler thoughts soon predominated. 
Will had not ceased to love her, as she had been 
imagining. It was the depth, the intensity of 
his affection that had made his home intolera- 
ble, and was sending him over the ocean. 
“Don’t sob so terribly, Mrs. Stent,” she said. 
“He will come back to us when he knows all.” 
“And who shall tell him?” was the despond- 
ing query. “Before a letter can reach him he’ll 
be on his way to this new country he’s bound 
for. He only stays at Harborough till early 
morning.” 

Jennie went to the door and looked out. A 
stormy sky and intense darkness met her gaze 
as she turned her eyes in the direction Will’s 
footsteps had trod a few hours earlier. But her 
resolution was taken. 

She came back to Mrs. Stent’s side. “Kiss me, 
and pray to God to take care of me. I’m going 
to Harborough to fetch Will back.” 

The old woman caught hold of her hands. 
“Child, you maunt think on’t. Why, ’tis a mat- 
tero’ eight miles, and all cross country, nothing 
but common, an’ mash, an’ sandy ridges; and 
no road but a foot-track, that ye’d never find 
such a night as this.”’ 

“Yd do more than that for Will’s sake,” cried 
Jennie, with a sob. “Better risk any thing than 
let him go away thinking me false to him.” 
“Td go wi’ ye, but the strength’s all gone out 
o’ me,” sighed the mother, beginning to waver. 
“If I were sure and certain nothing would hap- 
pen ye” 

Jennie listened tono more. With one fervent 
prayer for protection, one hopeful, encouraging 
smile to Mrs. Stent, she was gone. ‘* 

Only those familiar with the wild, desolate 
moors of that region can fully understand the 
difficulties that beset the undertaking. Jennie 
had often rambled with Will to where the hills 
overhung a wide, marshy valley, looking like 
the bed of a lake whose waters had been dried 
up centuries ago. On the further side of this 
valley, behind some dense plantations of the 
Scotch fir, she knew that the little town of Har- 
borough was situated. 

For Will’s sake she resolved to be brave and 
strong; for the love of him she strove against 
the dread that assailed her, when a distant clock 
tolled the midnight hour, and found her still 
wandering amidst the quagmires of the marshy 
valley. 

Stumbling on—still on—faint, despairing, she 
fell at last, overcome with fatigue. She could 
no longer conceal from herself that she was lost. 
Then as she crept beneath a bank for protection 
from the elements, a passionate cry rose up from 
her heart for help from above. 

The hour for the departure of the emigrants 
from Harborough was at hand. Mothers and 
sisters were clinging about their dear ones; only 
Will Stent stood a little apart, more sorrowful 
even than they, for he was alone. The landlord 
of the inn where he had slept and breakfasted 
came and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Will you lend us a hand here for a minute? 
Two chaps going to work have picked up a de- 
cent looking voung woman. She seems nigh 
dead with cold, and my missus is for getting her 
into a warm bed, and sending for the doctor.” 

Will followed to where the motherly hostess 
was trying to force some hot tea between the lips 
of the insensible girl. One look at the poor pale 
face, around which the fair tresses hung damp 
and dishevelled, and it was tenderly taken to 
Will’s bosom. 

Jennie soon recovered sufficiently to tell her 
story, and the emigrants went to Nebraska with- 
out Will Stent, whose penitent mother received 
him back as from the dead. 

Jennie, gay and happy, she had disliked; but 
the Jennie whose constitution long felt the ef- 
fect of that night’s wanderings, needed all her 
love and tender watching, and—true woman, de- 
spite her jealousy—she bestowed it ungrudg- 
ingly. 

And so, in the early spring, the ivory brooch, 
that had lain so long in Will’s pocket, was 








the good Book’s full of God’s judgments on mur- 
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MONEY. 
a borrowed is a foe 
Veiled in kindly seeming; 
Money wasted is a friend 
Lost beyond redeeming. 


Hoarded, it is like a guest 
yan with anxious seeking, 
Giving nothing for his board 
Save the care of keeping. 


Spent in good, it leaves a joy 
Twice its worth behind it; 
And who thus has lost it here 

Shall hereafter find it. 


——_~+o-—__—_—_——_—- 
A DAY WITH THE WINNEBAGOES. 


From a Correspondent. 

“Very spacious was the wigwam, 

Made of deer-skin dressed and whitened, 

With the gods of the Dacotahs, 

Drawn and painted on the curtains,” 
Our party crossed the Missouri River at Sioux 
City, from the foot of Front Street. A smart 
little steam ferry-boat carried us over in a few 
minutes from Towa to Nebraska, and we found 
ourselves safely landed in Covington: A pleas- 
ant ride of five miles through part of the region 
made so famous in “Hiawatha’s Wooing,” took 
us to the little town of Dakota. 

Thence we travelled nine or ten miles along 
the course of the Missouri, and over prairie land, 
beautiful as an earthly paradise, until we reached 
the “Winnebago Reservation.”’ This is a finely 
cultivated tract about two miles tong and half a 
mile wide, and the Winnebago Indians have it 
by gift from the United States, to own and till 
in common as their “big field’’ or farm. 

At the time of our arrival, we were surprised 
to see no one at work. The neat and well-kept 
appearance of the broad acres, growing with 
corn and vegetables, could hardly have been se- 
cured but by daily labor, but not a field had a 
man, woman or child in it. A turn in the road 
solved the mystery. 

There stood a huge tent, or tipa, as it is 
called in the Winnebago tongue, and in it and 
around it were gathered nearly all the Indians 
of the settlement, old and young. They were 
wrapped in gay blankets from head to foot, and 
as the weather was quite warm, must have swel- 
tered in their droll dress. Butit was the custom 
of the festival they were celebrating, and they 
must wear it while the ceremonies lasted. 

The greater part of them had their very heads 
muffled in the blankets, leaving only their eyes 
to peep out at the top and their toes at the bot- 
tom, so that they looked like an army of parti- 
colored bolsters sitting up or walking on end. 

As we drew near we met the head chief, who is 
a gentlemanly man and talks English very well. 

He told us that it was the day for the great 
“medicine dance,’ and the performance would 







com ce as soon as all arrived. 
Standing near the big wigwam we watched 


tions. 
ons in the crowd appeared to hold 
ce or dignity, and their badges 
ly In@iag, and quite as droll as their 
dress. \ 

One squaw had a s 
hand that looked as 


ed weasel-skin in her 
tural as life. It was 
adorned with long red ons streaming from 
the nose, long blue ribbdhs streaming from the 
ears, and long green ribbons streaming from the 
tail. Tenderly and tightly enough she hugged 
her sacred weasel. No one else must take it for 
a moment, or even touch it. 

Another squaw hada stuffed otter skin tricked 
out in the same way with ribbons. One big In- 
dian, named Whirling Thunder, had a beaver 
skin made up and adorned_in-w like fantastic 
manner. Another floufi8hed a bird skin, gaudy 
enough with ribbons” natural plumage to 
satisfy the wildest barbarian taste. 

We inquired what these fanciful mummies 
were, expecting to hear some high-sounding 
name. “Medicine-bags,” was the answer. 

When all of the Indians had arrived the exer- 
cises commenced. Plenty of “exercise” there 

yas, too. 

First came a loud and unearthly “Hi, hi, hi, 
yah-yah-yah, ah-ah-ah,’’ from the middle of the 
tipa, accompaniediiy a noise like the rapid 
churning of butter. * 

We looked inside and saw three men sitting 
on the ground at the farther end, pounding lust- 
ily upon some sand-bags, with gourd-shell rat- 
tle-boxes. These were the “band,” (or, counting 
in the yells, we should call them band and 
“choir” both,) and they were performing the 
“overture”’ or introductory voluntary to the cer- 
emonies of the day. 

Before proceeding we will briefly describe the 
tipa or place of worship. It was about sixty 
fect long and twenty feet wide, and constructed 


derers and disobedient children; but it doesn’t | her wedding, and his mother’s lips were the first 
tell anywhere of a mother that wronged her boy | to kiss her, and pray for a blessing upon the 
and drove him from her, as I have done by | union. 


poles bent together at the top, and covered with 

rush mats. Other mats were laid on the ground 

around the whole interior space, for the conven- 

ience of guests, and for the Indians to sit on 

when exhausted by their “exercises.”? In the 
centre was a well-beaten, cipher-shaped arena, 
which was the place for the actual performances. 

We now sat down and prepared to witness a 
genuine “medicine dance.” In came Laugh-at, 
the oldest ‘‘medicine man,” followed by other 
dignitaries of the tribe, younger than he. These 
took their stand in the middle of the arena, and 
around them sat the congregation of animated 
bolsters, known as “the medicine ring.” 

Joining the “medicine mng” is, with the Win- 
nebagoes, about the same as joining the church 
with us, and the Indians who do not belong to 
it take no part in the inside ceremonies of the 
great dance day. 

On this occasion, there were a good many of 
these outsiders standing or lying on the ground 
without the tipa, content to get an occasional 
glimpse of the pagan worship. 

As the medicine men entered, the gourd-shell 
orchestra ceased their churning and hi-hi-ing, 
and there was a moment of total silence. 

Then all the members of the ring rose up and 
stood in an attitude of reverence and devotion. 
We could not imagine what was coming next, 
but very soon discovered that they were waiting 
for a speech. The first orator was the great 
Laugh-at. He commenced with a flow of words 
(we suppose they were words, though they 
sounded to us like mere gabble) that would have 
excited the envy of any civilized preacher. Five 
minutes, ten minutes, twenty minutes, and still 
there was no cessation. 

The prophet grew warm with his subject 
(whatever it was). He stamped, and shouted, 
and swung his arms. He stalked up and down 
the arena. He jumped, and whirled, and shook 
his head, and swayed his body. His harangue 
was as long as an old fashioned sermon, and 
when he stopped at last we did not wonder that 
he foamed at the mouth. 

Meanwhile the ring stood solemnly around, 
and no one could guess the effect of the speech 
upon them further than they showed it by a se- 
ries of nods and grunts while it lasted. 

At the close of Laugh-at’s harangue the trio 
of musicians broke into another furious volunta- 
ry with lungs and rattle-gourds. They made all 
the noise they could inside of five minutes, and 
then stopped, looking as if they knew they had 
done their duty and done it well. 

This performance was followed by another 
specch by another old medicine man, the ring 
still standing and giving the most devout atten- 
tion. 

Then there was more “music”? and another 
speech. We had heard a good deal about the 
Indians’ wonderful power of endurance, but we 
had never seen an example of it till we looked 
upon that Winnebago audience. Surely no Chris- 
tian congregation could have stood on their feet 
through a two hours’ “mecting-time,” and be- 
haved so well as that “medicine ring” did. Not 
a grimace disturbed the seriousness of their 
faces. Not a sign indicated impatience or fa- 
tigue. They gave no sound or motion during 
the three long “talks” of their medicine men, 
save the invariable nod and grunt that indicated 
their interest and attention. 

All this was but preliminary to the regular 
dance. Laugh-at now prepared to lead off im 
another role. Stepping into the arena — the 
gourd-players at the same time renewing their 
deafening din—he moved forward, mincing on 
his toes and tetering as he went. 

This was the signal for others to follow, and 
part of the members of the ring (glad of a 
change, as they must have been,) stepped into 
the oblong behind old Laugh-at and shufiled 
after him with the same ridiculous teter-jump. 

They danced to the farther end of the tipa, 
and walked gravely back to the place where the 
musicians were squatted. Then they started 
afresh and did it all overagain. Back and forth, 
back and forth they kept up the exercise while 
the band belabored their sand-bags and howled 
“hi-hi-yah.” 

At length a little variety came into the per- 
formance, and the scene became quite an excit- 
ing one. The ceremony of “spirit shooting” 
commenced. 

Here Whirling Thunder took the honor of 
first performer. “Thrice-proud Whirling Thun- 
der,” We should say, to make it sound Homeric, 
for this noble savage had three things to be 
proud of—first, because he was a medicine man, 
second, because he had been a chief, and third, 
because he wore a very high stove-pipe hat. 

Armed with his ribboned medicine skin, thrice- 
proud Whirling Thunder suddenly leaped from 
the file of dancers and kissing the nose of the 








brought out to fasten the shawl Jennie wore at 


like the average of Winnebago lodges, of long 


stuffed beaver, touched Little Rogue with it and 
darted away. 
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Down dropped Little Rogue and lay like a 
dead man. The notion is that the spirit of the 
beaver has shot his spirit. 

His body does not appear to be hurt, however. 
He is soon on his feet again; and now he must 
kiss his “medicine bag’? and shoot somebody 
else. 

A few minutes and there was another Indian 
down, and Little Rogue threw himself down on 
the mat where Whirling Thunder now rested 
with his tall stove-pipe hat on. 

The excitement increased and continued till 
all the acting members of the ring had retired 
themselves to the mats by a shot with their med- 
icine bags. If they were half as tired with their 
danciag as we were with looking on, their rest 
was pleasant. For between three and four hours 
these ceremonics, which seemed so childish to us, 
had been kept up with an energy and zest that 
superstition alone could have supplied. The 
poor musicians had the worst of it, we thought. 
The amount of pounding and yelling they did in 
all that time would have worn out any three civ- 
ilized men. 

Meanwhile a huge fire had been kindled out- 
side the tipa, and enough bread and meat cooked 
in skillets and camp-kettles to feed the whole 
multitude. 

And now that the rites of ‘worship’ were 
over, “‘the craft”’ (as the Freemasons say) were 
“called from labor to refreshment.’’ All took 
part in this performance. One did not have to 
belong to the ‘‘medicine ring” to qualify him to 
eat a good supper of boiled beef and corn bread. 

They sat down on the grass, and, each family 
around their one great wooden bowl, and each 
person with « wooden spoon, the repast was dis- 
patched with much appetite and sociability. 

We waited to see the Indians break camp after 
the feast was finished. The mats of the tipa 
temple were taken down and rolled up, the ket- 
tles, bowls and spoons were packed in sacks, 
and the whole loaded on the backs of the ponies, 
and the women. 

ccicinnenasiilliliathinmaaamaianics 
LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
From a Correspondent. 

It is a sunny Southern afternoon, and I am 
going to tell you of a visit [ made yesterday to 
an old, old graveyard at the west end of Wash- 
ington. 

Several times while out for a walk in that di- 
rection, I have had pointed out to mea clump or 
belt of pines, of peculiar richness in coloring, 
their pyramidal forms and wonderful tinting 
beautiful enough to be photographed. So sol- 
emnly they stand, so perfectly are they shaped 
between the earth and sky, that they seem a 
small, unique picture transplanted from some 
foreign land. 

“You ought to go up there. It is the old 
Holmead Cemetery, one of the oldest in Wash- 
ington, and there Lorenzo Dow lies buried.”’ 

Now [ have heard of Lorenzo Dow ever since 
I can remember. My dear old grandmother's 
house was a stopping-place for ministers, and 
she has often told me of his peculiarities, his 
fondness for pungent sayings and ready jokes, 
his striking personal appearance, his broad pro- 
nunciation and withering sarcasm. 

In the pulpit he must have been a power, as 
his face was exeeptionally expressive. My moth- 
er remembers him as he preached one Sabbath 
in the old Bromfield Street Methodist church, in 
Boston. Often and often have I heard her quote 
his manner of announcing his text. 

Fixing his magnetic eyes upon the audience, 
his flowing beard, tall, gaunt figure, and sharp 
gesture attracting the attention of old and 
young, he thus began: 

“Watchman, what of the night? The night 
cometh, and also the mor-rn; and if ye would 
enquar-r’ enquar-r ya.” 

Full of the memories that have made his name 
sacred, I went with Dottie Hall, over rough 
roads and across rocky places, to the old grave- 
yard. Now Dottie is a wild little thing with a 
great deal of good in her, and in carnest or in 
mischief, her laugh rings out in the drollest fash- 
ion. I asked her the other day how she kept 
quict in ehurch. 

“Tt’s a dreadful cross,” she replied, with acom- 
ical face, “and sometimes I do roar imside. Un- 
less I shut my eyes or read a hymn book, reso- 
lutely, I’m sure to see something ridiculous.” 

So it was Dottie who found all the queer tomb- 
stones, when we entered the sacred enclosure. 
We wandered about, looking for Lorenzo Dow’s 
grave, but findingit not. Here and there a fresh 
mound told of some recent sorrow. The broken 
cup, filled with withered flowers, the headless 
plaster image, the wreath laid only yesterday 
over some once loving heart, all these were 

touching mementoes to me, in spite of Dottic’s 

perverse drolleries. 


edorous things originated in the superstitious 


I soon saw her laughing, with the tears in her 
eyes, at a wooden head-board. 

“You don’t know how bad I feel,”’ she said, 
“though Iam laughing. Only look at that poor 
dumb piece of work, and just imagine how the 
unskilful black fingers labored over every letter. 
I feel so sorry for William and Felicie! I do, in- 
deed ;”’ and she laughed and wipedher eyes. 

So then and there I copied the inscription to 
send it to you: 


“SACRED 
To the MeMoRY of 
Rainer EliZebth pAtrick 
The BeloVed Daughter of 
William & Felicie pAtrick 
Departed this Life MaY 17 
1870 Age 22 Years. 


“dearest daughter though has Left us. 

We thay Lost Most deepley Feell 

but tis God that has befeft us. he 

Can All Our Sorrow heell.”” 
There it is verbatim, in the largest kind of 
black letters on a white ground. 
I never saw a graveyard in my life so overrun 
with onions. Whether the planting of such 


notions of the blacksdn the times of slavery, or 
not, I am,unable to tell. We asked of two or 
three nice-looking colored girls why there were 
so many of these vegetables covering whole 
graves and enclosures, 

One of them “‘uessed they planted their- 
selves; she never knowed of nobody doing it.” 
“Where is the grave of Lorenzo Dow?” asked 
Dottie. 

“Over yar, in de white folks’ side,”’ was the re- 
ply; and so we learned that there was a white 
and a black side, even to graveyards. Many a 
slave has laid down the burden of his life at 
these humble portals, for there are sunken tomb- 
stones bearing the date of 1780 and 1800. 

At last, after much pains-taking, we found 
the grave of the venerable and eccentric “proph- 
et,” as some called him. 





It is a small enclosure, surrounded, as, are 
most of the graves, with a wooden feng 
washed, and that was generally the 
ornamentation. In these Souther 
is very little care evinced for t 
which at the North we plant begi 
rarest and most beautifyLféwers. “There is no 
poctry here, and scarecrows of death’s heads and 
cross bones abound. ‘® 

Some of the graves ornamented with brok- 
en vases, and imayeswhich the rains and the in- 
sects have made hidegns. 

Lorenzo Dow died, a8 nearly as we could make 
out by the inscription, in the year 1836, and his 
age was either fifty-six or eighty-six; the num- 
bers were so much defaced that we could not 
certainly tell. I think it must have been the lat- 
ter, however, as I have always heard of him as a 
very old man. 

“Tsay, don’t it make you crawl,” asked Dotty, 
“to walk over graves? dsn’t it strange, life, and 
death, and all of it?) T@an’t make it seem real, 
that there are people under our feet, who were 
once as lively and merry, and perhaps as silly 
as lam; who had all their little hopes and fears 
—used to go to market, and cook, and wash, and 
buy, and sell, and spend hours over new dresses, 
and read novels, and have their little histories 
and tragedies. 

“And just look, there is a tombstone over a 
little baby. 

““*Willic Joyce, aged om@ year and ten days; 
died June 7, 1800.’ 

“Now just think of it. That little baby has 
been lying here, if any of its dwst is left, for 
seventy years. Its mother, and father, and sis- 
ters, and brothers, for all we know, are gone, 
too. How wonderful, that seventy years ago, 
some weeping mother stood where we stand, and 
saw her baby lowered down’’—suddenly she 
caught my dress—‘“‘onions here, too!’ she 
laughed, pointing to a small bed of that peculiar 
vegetable. 

And so Dotty moralizes, and then straightway 
forgets the gravest subjects, tickled with a straw. 











Losing sight of my companion for a moment, 





pines. Groups of colored people sauntered over 
the enclosure, as gay there as everywhere. 
We went out of the little graveyard with min- 
gied feelings. The sun was setting, and threw 
his parting splendors on the rotunda of our glo- 
rious Capitol far down the level space overtop- 
ping every eminence. 
On our way we passed a negro prayer meet- 
ing, and paused to listen to the shrieking sup- 
plications that filled all the air. But they were 
so fervent, so absorbed, so almost inspired, that 
for once Dotty found nothing to laugh at. 
A coarse looking wooden building, with iron 
gratings af all the windows, and near by a chim- 
ney standing alone, its blackened fireplaces and 
smoked flues all that were left of the household 
comforts, and gatherings, aud cheery flames that 
the vanished years have witnessed, suggested a 
story, which I will tell you some other time. 
ALICE. 
LOTTERIES, 
One of the greatest changes that has ever oc- 
curred in public opinion in this country, relates 
to lotteries. Forty years ago,—and even much 
later in some sections,—lotteries were common all 
over the United States,—and with the exception 
of Sundays, there was hardly a day on which 
“drawings” did not take place. 
These lotteries were authorized by the govern- 
ments of the States in which they were set up, 
the “managers”’ paying large taxes for the priv- 
ilege of instituting them. 
They were used for all kinds of purposes,—for 
purposes of religion, of education, of benevo- 
lence, for internal improvements, and soon. In 
thode Island there was a regular School Fund 
Lottery, which existed down to very recent times. 
The business was a large one, and gave well- 
paid employment to thousands of persons,— 
dealers, agents, clerks, printers, paper-makers, 
ink-makers, and many others. The lotterics 
were conducted with fairness, and the men en- 
gaged in them were considered just as respectable 
as men who pursued any other well known and 
reputable employment. 
When lotteries were drawn, it was not un- 
common to have citizens of the first standing as- 
sist, sometimes as witnesses, but quite as often 
as active agents. They would draw forth the 
tickets, and proclaim the numbers as they came 
from the wlreel. 
This was not done to make the business ap- 
pear respectable,—for its respectability was not 
questioned,—but in order to convince all the 
world that the drawing was fairly made, and by 
men who had no interest inthe result. So many 
persons were sure to “draw blanks,” as the 
phrase was, er in other words did not draw 
prizes, that it was imperatively necessary to es- 
tablish the belief that all had been fairly done. 
Almost every person bought tickets, and those 
who abstained from purchasing, mostly did so 
from prudential considerations, and not because 
they supposed that the business was immoral. 
A very few abstained on moral grounds. In 
some towns the business was pursued on an 
enormous scale, and not only could “lottery of- 
fices be seen by the score, but many tradesmen 
added the “lottery business” to their other call- 
ings. 
Lotteries were of every grade, and the prices 
of tickets ranged from one dollar to one hundred 
dollars. In order that the poorest men might 
have their chances, not only were tickets subdi- 
vided into halves, and quarters, and eighths, 
but classes of lotteries with small prizes were 
established, in which half tickets at half a dol- 
lar each could be bought. 
The “highest prize” in one of these small lot- 
teries was one thousand dollars; but in the high- 
est class the highest prize was $100,000. The 
ordinary run of lotteries did not often go high- 
er than $20,000,—and in most not beyond $10,- 
000. 
Packages of tickets were sold, which were in- 
sured to draw certain amounts; and individuals 
would combine to purchase a package, and then 
divide the proceeds. Great fortunes were made 
by not a few lottery dealers, and there are 
wealthy families now enjoying the highest social 
rank because their founders were successful in 
these vast gambling transactiens. 
The printing of lottery tickets and “schemes” 
was an extensive branch of a grand art, and it 
was very lucrative. Printers who were expert in 
ticket work, which was done in various colors, 
were paid very high wages. 
Lottery venders were profuse in advertising, 
and entire columns were filled with their 
“schemes” (as the lists of prizes were called) 
and other matters. Some journals received thou- 
sands of dollars from them annually. 
But all this has changed. The lottery busi- 
ness is now disreputable, and the change has 
taken place in public opinion, because this 





But the shadows were gathering amidst the 


jurious to the men who indulge in it, and to 
society at large. In some States lotteries are 
suppressed by law, and almost everywhere they 
are under the ban of public opinion. And so it 
cannot be said, at least in this respect, that our 
people have not made some progress towards 4 
higher and a purer morality. 
eae 
THE TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 
The most important matter now before the 
country, of a political character, is the treaty re- 
cently negotiated between England and the Unit- 
ed States, and which is, at the time we are writ- 
ing, in the hands of the Senate for ratification. 
The secession war left a number of legacies of 
an unpleasant character. Among these were 
questions that grew out of England’s conduct 
toward us during that war. 
England acknowledged the Confederacy that 
was formed in 1861, by the Southern States, and 
did so in a few days after news had reached her 
that Fort Sumter had fallen. 
This acknowledgment did not extend to the 
point of admitting the Confederacy to be a na- 
tion. It was limited to a recognition of that 
Confederacy as a belligerent. This gave to the 
Confederates a sort of legal character, and 
clothed their military and naval actions with 
the power of law, according to the views of na- 
tions. It legalized, soto speak, what under oth- 
er circumstances would have been considered 
plundering and piracy. 
It also gave the enemies of the United States 
among foreign nations the power to help its do- 
mestic enemies. 
For example, after the Confederates had been 
granted belligerent rights, their cruisers could be 
admitted into foreign forts on the same terms as 
the vessels of the United States. They could re- 
pair their ships, and get provisions, and be treat- 
ed generally as if they belonged to a nation that 
had been established for a hundred years. 
Then the hurried acknowledgment of the bel- 
ligerency of the Confederates was an insult to 
this country. It amounted to a declaration that 
the rebels were our equals in strength and re- 
sources; and it also amounted to an expression 
of belicf that they would overcome us, and be- 
come an independent nation. 
The effect of the acknowledgment was felt 
when the Confederates finally put armed ships 
upon the ocean. These ships were admitted into 
English ports, and were treated with great kind- 
ness, and furnished with all kinds of supplies, 
so that they had the power almost to destrey our 
commerce, causing immense loss. 
Prominent among those ships was thie cele- 
brated Alabama, which was built in England, 
armed by the English, and had a crew of Eng- 
lish seamen. It was because she was so success- 
ful against our merchantmen that the claims we 
preferred for damages against England are called 
the Alabama claims, though much of the evil 
was done by the cruisers, Shenandoah, Florida, 
and others. 

Besides these demands cn England, there were 
other matters in dispute that required attention. 

There was the question of the fisheries, which 
has been a source of bad feeling for almost a 
century, and which of late years has become 
troublesome, because of the growth of Can- 
ada, and of British North America gencrally, 
the British North Americans being as much in- 
terested in the fisheries as we are. 

This question has, more than once, threatened 
the peace of the two nations,—and both were 
anxious that it should be definitely settled; but 
then neither was prepared to give up any of its 
real claims or daring pretensions. 

Finally, there was a dispute about the North- 
western boundary, involving the question con- 
cerning the island of San Juan, which, though 
of secondary importance, required to be settled. 

In our second article, we shall describe what 
measures were taken to close these various dis- 
putes, and show, also, the manner in which 
treaties are made by our government, 

es 
THINNING OUT. 

About this time the seeds planted in our flow- 
er gardens will be coming up, and will roquire 
attention. It is comparatively easy work to 
plant seeds and wait until they germinate and 
start from the ground, but to take further care 
of the plants sometimes troubles the best of us. 

Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well. So, if we care to have our flower garden 
look its best, and bear full crops, we must. at 
tend to it. As soon as the plants have appeared 
above the surface of the ground, they should be 
examined carefully to see if they are not too neat 
each other. No two plants, however small, 
should stand close together. They want space 
to move akput in the breeze, and must hav 
room to expand their leaves, and stretch their 





kind of gambling like every other kind is in- 


selves up to the fresh air and sunlight. 
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The larzer they are the more room they need, 
and the wider apart they should stand. If they 
spring up too near each other, they must be 
thinned out. By this we mean that a part of the 
plants must be pulled up and thrown away, to 
give those that remain more room to grow. 

In doing this, we must be guided by the size 
of the plant when it is grown up. If you do not 
happen to remember its dimensions, ask some 
one about it. If the plant grows six inches high, 
Jjeave three inches between it and its next neigh- 
por. If it is twelve inches tall, leave six inches. 
In every case leave a space equal to onc halt the 
height of the plant. This you may set down as 
grule, and if you follow it you may be sure your 
weds will have room to grow into sturdy and 
well shaped plants. 

ed 
A FOOLISH EXPERIMENT. 

It is said that there is hardly a form of slow 
torture known, so terrible as solitary confinc- 
ment. This seems owing to the fact that en- 
foreed loneliness wears upon the mind as well as 
the body. The followingis the first instance we 
ever met with of a human being absurd enough 
toundergo it for any great length of time of his 
ownaccord. The reckless experiment has near- 
ly cost the man his life, and he will be fortunate 
if heever has health or intellect again to enjoy 
his fifty thousand dollars with. The New York 
Tribune tells the story: 


About ten years ago a young American from 
New York, Walter Hastings by name, dining in 
London in company with Lord C——, expressed 
the opinion that solitary confinement in a dark 
cell was not so dreadful a punishment as had 
been represented. His lordship—so goes the tale 
offered Hastings ten thousand pounds if he 
would undergo entire seclusion for ten years. 
The proposition being agreed to, a cell was fitted 
up in Lord C——’s town house. It was from 
twelve to fifteen feet square. The prisoner was 
to be allowed candles, a few books, writing ma- 
terials, plain food—the latter served by a man 
who was not to be seen. In this way Hastings 
has been living for a decade of years, his term 
expiring about the first of the present month. 
He is now released, and has received, we sup- 
pose, his hard-earned money. He emerges from 
hisdungeon in rather a dilapidated condition, 
appearing, though only thirty-five, like a man of 
sixty-five years of age, his frame stooping and 
his steps tottering, his face sallow, his hair and 
beard white, his voice tremulous and his speech 
hesitating. 

~~ Hep 
WHAT SHE THOUGHT HIM FIT FOR. 

The lawyers get a good deal of satirical toast- 
ing from friends in mere pleasantry, and a good 
many left-handed compliments in sober earnest, 
from the rude and ignorant who judge every 
thing by what it is at its worst. To make a boy 
alawyer because he lies is rather more absurd 
mdungracious than to make a boy a minister 
because he never laughs: 


One of our smart city lawyers, (says the Bos- 
ton Times,) was surprised the other day by an 
dd lady entering his office leading a vicious- 
looking youth. She said,— 

“Squire, I have called to see if you would like 
w take this boy and make a lawyer of him.” 

“The boy appears rather young, madam,” said 
thelawyer. ‘How old is he?” 

“Seven years, sir.” 

“Heis too youny, decidedly too young. Have 

you no older boys ?” 
“0, ves, sir, [have several; but we have con- 
cluded to make farmers of the others. 1 told my 
old man I thought this little fellow would make 
‘first-rate lawyer, and so I called to see if you 
would take him.”” 

“No, madam; he is too young yet to com- 
ence the study of the profession. But why do 
you think this boy any better calculated for a 
lawyer than your other sons ?”” 

‘Why, you see, sir, he is just seven years old 
today; when he was five, he’d Jie like all na- 
Wut; when six, he was sassy and impudent as 
‘ny critter could be; and now he’ll steal every 
thing he can lay his hands on.” 


PESTS OF BRAZILIAN TRAVEL. 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal has 
en travelling in South America, and tells his 
nalers some of the very romantic, and some of 
fhe very unromantic features of his experience. 
Going to Tijuca, 2 mountain city of Brazil, he 
pund several things that bit him and several 
more that could bite, and he says: 


Tijuca, as well as Rio, has its drawbacks. The 
~ squitoes and flies are small, but make up in 
svity and persistence what is lacking in size. 
” tormer do not sing as loud as our Adiron- 
vk tosquitoes, but they are wonderfully intel- 
“ent. They note the arrival of a steamer with 
Ptangers. They follow them to their hotels, and 
“et remit their attentions to them while they 
main in the country. 
‘ meen they Present a bill, which is commonly 
je tight season, a small moiety is taken in 
ion os sight, and the balance is one, two, 
ne, vour and five days in swellings, and itch- 
end burning, and scratchings, and objur- 
sons, and maledictions, which if the little 
‘ena understand, in English, would 
ke them repent. 
hen there is an innocent-looking object, ex- 
hn) minute, called a “barachuter.” It be- 































mediately in person, but you are not aware of it 
until it has left. You feel a fine piick, and find 
a small dot of blood. If you squeeze the bite 
smartly no ill effect will follow. If you neglect 
to do so, the worst for you; you will have occa- 
sion to remember the barachuter for several 
days. 

There are some other notable insects also. On 
arriving at Tijuca and being shown to a cozy 
room in one of the cottages, Mrs. W. put her 
head out of the window on the ravine side to ad- 
mire the flowers, but withdrew it instantly with 
a horrified look. I rushed to see what had 
alarmed her, and confess to have been startled. 
There were spiders stretched upon their webs 
under the low eaves wiiose bodics were three 
inches long, and whose extended legs compa¢sed 
a space ot six to eight inches in diameter! 

I say nothing now of ants in great force, which 
would crawl up our bedposts and over and into 
the bed, nor will / more than mention a “thing” 
which one would naturally take to be a small, 
dry stick with little branches, which, when you 
had taken up, at once began to crawl over your 
hand. I saould have said that the spiders before 
spoken of actually catch and devour the smaller 
birds. 

There is a rat, one of which | saw, as large as 
an ordinary cat. They are called here by the 
natives the gamba, but there is nothing except 
its extraordinary size to distinguish it from a 
rat. I might extend this chapter on natural his- 
tory, but forbear. 
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CAT’S TAIL FOR MEDICINE, 
Remedies quite as absurd as this were gravely 
prescribed by the medical faculty two hundred 
years ago. It is hardly strange that ignorant 
people should be found who cling to follies of 
this sort even now. 


Mr. Bowditch writes to the Troy Times: A 
friend from Shrewsbury, England, tells the fol- 
lowing story, to prove iow chiungeless and su- 
perstitious the poor still are in retired places. 
The doctor that attended his family had been 
lately called in to a girl who was suffering from 
epileptic fits. Her mother had been doctoring 
her, but on a sudden had abandoned her reme- 
dies. The reason of this change the doctor could 
not discover for a long time. At last, in a mo- 
ment of gossipping confidence, the mother told 
him the secret of her great remedy for epilepsy, 
and the reason of its abandonment: 

“Look’ee here, doctor,” said she; “it was al- 
ways Jane’s custom at the full of the moon to 
have a fit; so, one day, when I got desperate 
about it, [ thought of an old remedy of my 
mother’s, and [ called our old black tom cat to 
me. [| put him in a basket with his tail out, and 
went to the dresser and cut off the last joint of 
his tail; and then I took that and dropped the 
blood into a tea-cup with some lemon juice, and 
gave it to Jane. And so I did every month. 
Well, at last the time come to cut the last joint 
off poor pussy’s tail; but this time he guessed 
what I was going to do, and sprang out of the 
basket, scratched me down the face, and has 
never been heard from since; and that’s the rea- 
son, doctor, why I sent for you.” 





= ee 
TAKING THE BABY. 

One of the trials and triumphs of photographic 
art is the wonderful process of getting good pic- 
tures of infants. The Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal almost succeeds in photographing the proc- 
ess, as follows: 


Photographer’s appeal to the baby: “Hi-ti! 
[begins to — Howdy dowdy! Dink-a-ling- 
ling! Whoopee! [Throws up his arms]. You! 
You! You! Bah-ah-h-h! [Scowls horribly]. See, 
here! There! there! there! Ching chung! Ching 
chung! Ratty tat! tat! tat! [Demoniacal grin]. 
Teety-teety! Diddle! diddle! diddle! Boo! Boo! 
BOO! O,now! Look here! here! Dad! dad! 
dad! Sugar! sugar! sugar! sugar! Rickety- 
rickety-rickety! Bum! Bum! Bum! Ah-ah-ah! 
There! there!” [Rag falls. Artist perspires. 
Mamma delighted]. 

a 
THE DIRT-EATERS OF JAVA. 


It is well known that, in different parts of the 
world, there are people who eat earth; among 
them are some of the natives of Java, who eat a 
red kind of earth as a luxury. This earth, which 
is soft and smooth to the touch, has been ana- 
lyzed by a German chemist, who finds it very 
rich in iron, with a small quantity of potassa 
and soda. Some tribes eat eurth to stay the 
pangs of hunger, by filling their stomach, and 
because at times they can get nothing better; 
but the people in Java eat their earth, baked in 
thin cakes, as an agreeable variety in their gen- 
eral diet. The cakes, when slightly moistened, 
are rich and unctuous, and the enjoyment in 
eating is supposed to consist in the sensation 
seep sag by a fatty substance. It is a curious 

act in the history of human habits. 
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CAMPHOR. 


The camphor tree grows in China, and isa 
most useful and magnificent production of the 
vegetable kingdom. ‘The Chinese aflirm that it 
sometimes attains the height of three hundred 
feet, aud a circumference greater than the ex- 
tended arms of twenty men could embrace. 
Camphor gum is obtained from the branches by 
steeping them when fresh cut. Besides yielding 
this valuable ingredieut, the camphor treeis one 
of the principal timber trees of China, andis used 
not only in building, but in most articles of fur- 
niture. Camphor-wood trunks are in demand 
all over the globe to ay woollens and furs, or 
any article that can destroyed by moths, as 
they are said to be insect-proof. It is also a 
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Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost 





1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ $200. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost...... $100. 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each......... $100. 


3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....860. 
8 Presents in cash—cach Present .... 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each.......... ooed 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. 12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .§3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. $3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... $3. 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the COMPANION who are the most 
successful in enlarging its circulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
WarD & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE CRGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8. D. 
& W.H. Situ, of this city. They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone is sufficient to guarantee their superior 
qualities. 


THE WATCHES 


fact 


Are the superior tcl l by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill. They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for ina 
good watch. 





THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, lock- 


the best in use, 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Szv- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
ums or Commissions they may receive for their new 
subscribers. 


you persevere. 

Subscription Price, $1 50. 
in advance. No Premium given. 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 


send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 





light and durable wood. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion, 


stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 


Remember, whether you get @ Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PREseNT—If 


Any a sending hisown name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for $2 60, payment 


A person sending his own name, and the name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies for $3 50, pay- 


If you have not received a Premium List, 








WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. In order to do 80, 
we can use only brief communications. : 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 

We cannot return unavailable contributions. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
WORD SQUARE, 
To govern. 
A river. 
A bird. 
Large quadrupeds, EpI£. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO 


1. A chart. 
2. Girl’s name. 
8. To fly. 
4. Fragrance. 
5. Denial. 
The initials give the surname, the finals give the 
first name of a gentleman we all feel ar with, 
ULU, 


3. 
REBUS. * 


NS 


Distinguished by prosperity and adversity. 
G. P. B. 


4. 
CHARADE, 


The other night, alas, upon my Jirst I called, 
She, thinking fondly that I owned my second, 

Gave me brave welcome, till my news appalled 
Her gentle ear. 1 on her faith had reckoned, 

But she cared for me not a single nickel 

I'd met my whole, she left me in a pickel. 


5. 
CONCEALED ARTICLES OF FURNITURE, 


1. A workman should always have his tools in 
good condition. 

2. Such air as that is not fit to be breathed. 

8. He has gone so far in wickedness that it is use- 
less to try to reclaim him. 

4. You sought a blemish in it, but found none. 

5. Elisha tracked and caught five rabbits. 

: Wi.tEy O. Ison, 


6. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in large but not in small, 

My second is in short but not in tall; 

My third is in valley but not in hill, 

My fourth is in river but not in rill; 

My fifth is in snow and also in rain, 

My sicth is in field but not in plain; 

My seventh is in sin but not in wrong, 

My eighth is in weak but not in strong; 

My ninth is in island but not in strait, 

My tenth is in dish but not in plate; 

My whole is a town in the Old Bay State. 
R.A. L. 


7. 
TRANSPOSITION, 


Complete I am a fruit. Coeme my head and [ am 
destiny; again, and I do not like; again, and lama 
companion; again, and I am your head; again, and 
Iam proportion, KE. F. M. 


Conundrums. 


When is a concert-singer silent? When he helds 
his piece. 


Why is a baby like a sheaf of wheat? Because it is 
first cradled and then thrashed, and finally becomes 
the flower of the family. 


Ifa ton of coal costs three dollars, what will half a 
ton come to? Ashes. 


How do you swallow a door? Bolt it. 


Why should a fisherman be rich? Because his is 
all ne¢ protit. 


What trade did Master Jack Horner, of corner 
celebrity, subsequently adopt? Probably that of 
plumber. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Rob-in. 

2. A mail. 

8. On this paper. 

4. Never spend your money before you earn it. 
Mine, Idea, Near, Ears. 

7 


. Maine, Ohio, Vermont, Missouri, lowa, Indiana, 
. At, Bat, Cat, ate. 
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FUNERAL HYMN. 


“In funerals of the great, in ancient Egypt, the 
long procession of the train of mourners, bearing the 
bier Before them, would stop at intervals, and set it 
down before the doors of certain dwellings in the 
way, advancing with the coflin, and then receding, as 
if z the pause to allow an interview between the 
spirit of the departed and the inmates of such dwell- 


eThus the dead paused before the houses of their 
friends, to bid them the parting farewell of love; and 
before those of their enemies, to effect a reconcilia- 
tion before they should be separated forever.” 


Slowly, with measured tread, 
Onward we bear the dead 

To his long home. 
Short grows the homeward road; 
On with your mortal load! 

O grave, we come. 


Yet, yet, ah, hasten not 

Past each remembered spot 
Where he had been; 

Where late he walked in glee, 

Therefrom henceforth to be 
Nevermore seen. 


Yet, yet, ah, slowly move; 
Bear not the form we love 
Fast from our sight; 
Let the air breathe on him, 
And the sun beam on him 
Last looks of light. 


Rest ye. Set down the bier— 
One he loved dwelleth here; 
Let the dead lie 
A moment that door beside, 
Wont to fly open wide, 
Ere he drew near. 


Hearken; he speaketh yet; 

“O friend, wilt thou forget— 
Friend more than brother— 

How hand in hand we’ve gone, 

Heart in heart linked in one, 
All to each other?” 


Up lift your load again— 

Take up the mourning strain, 
Pour the deep wail; 

Lo! the expected one 

To his place passeth on. 
Grave! bid him hail. 


Yet, yet, ah, slowly move; 
Bear not the form we love 
Fast from our sight; 
Let the air breathe on him, 
And the sun beam on him 
Last looks of light. 


Here dwells his mortal foe, 
Lay the departed low, 
Even at his gate. 
Wil the dead speak again, 
Uttering proud boasts and vain, 
Last words of hate? 


Lo! the cold lips unclose! 

List! list! what sounds are those, 
Plaintive and low? 

“O thou mine enemy, 

Come forth and fool on me, 
Ere hence I go. 


“Curse not the foeman now; 
Mark on his pallid brow 
Whose seal is set! 
Pardoning I passed away; 
Then wage not war with clay; 
Pardon—forget.” 


Now his last labor’s done! 
Now, now the goal is won! 
© Grave! we come. 
Seal up this precious dust; 
Lord of the good and just, 

‘Take the soul home! 





— +o —— 
ADVENTURE WITH A WOLF. 


Grandma drew off her spectacles and shut her 
book. She leaned her head back against the 
large easy chair, and shut her eyes, thinking. 
“I remember as if it was only yesterday,” she 
said, raising her head and looking at the young 
folks who had gathered around her. “I was 
only seven, and my little baby brother wasn’t a 
year old. 

“‘’m going to the spring-house,’ said mother, 
‘and you must stay in the room and rock baby 
if he wakes.’ 

“It was acool day, late in the fall, and the 
doors were allshut. Baby slept for half an hour. 
Then he awoke and began to cry. 

“As I got down from mother’s great casy 
chair, where I had been sitting, I thought I 
heard a strange noise outside. It wasn’t Lion, 
for he had gone off with father to the mill. 
Something rubbed against the door, and made 
the latch rattle. Ifclt afraid and went to the 
door and fastened the bolt. I stood still listen- 
ing with baby in my arms—he had stopped cry- 
ing—and could hear my heart beat, thump, 
thump! 

“All at once there came a short, cruel kina of 
bark, and then a snarl. A moment after, the 
window broke with a loud crash, and I saw the 
long head, open jaws and fiery eyes of a wolf 
Ganes in upon me. An angel sent by our good 

‘ather in heaven must have told me in that in- 
stant of terror what to do. The wolf was climb- 
ing in through the small window, and to have 
delayed but a second or two would have been 
death. 

“Moved as if by a power not my own, and 
without thinking what it was best to do, I ran, 
with baby held tightly in my arms, to the stairs 
that went into the loft. Scarcely had my foot 
left the last step when the wolf was in the room 
below. 

“With a savage growl he sprang after me. As 
he did so, I let the door, which shut like a cellar 
door, fall over the stairway, and it struck him 
on the nose and knocked him back. A chest 
stood near, and something told me to pull this 
over the door. So I laid baby down and dragged 
at the chest with all my strength. 

“Just as I got one corner over the door, the 
wolf’s head struck it and Knocked it up a little. 
But before he could strike it again I had the 
chest clear across. How savagely he did growl 
and snarl! But I was safe. 

“And now I grew frightened about mother. 
If she should come back from the spring-house, 
the wolf would tear her to pieces. There was 





only one window or opening in the loft, and that 
did not look toward the spring-house, and so 
there was no way in which I could give her 
warning, or let her know, if she had seen the 
wolf, that we were safe. 

“For along time the wolf tried and tried to 
get at us, but at last I could hear him going 
down the stairs. He moved about in the room 
below, knocking things around for ever so long, 
and then | heard him spring up to the window. 

“At the same moment I heard my father’s 
voice shouting, not far off. O, how my heart 
did leap for gladness! Then came Lion’s heavy 
bark, which grew excited, and I soon heard him 
yelling down the road in the wildest way. 

“The wolf was still in the window. I could 
hear him struggling and breaking pieces of 
¢lass. Lion was almost upon him, when my fa- 
ther called him off in a stern command. All 
was silent now, but the silence was quickly 
broken by the sharp crack of a rifle, which sent 
a bullet into the wolf’s head, killing him in- 
stantly. 

“Father! father! I cried, from the loft win- 
dow. Ile told me afterward that my voice came 
to him as from the dead. Heran around to that 
side of the house. Mother was with him, look- 
ing as white as a shect. I saw them both clasp 
their hands together, and lift their eyes in thank- 
fulness to God. 

“When I tried to pull the chest away, I could 
not move it. In my great danger God had given 
me strength to drag it over the loft door, but now 
that the danger was past, my little hands were 
too weak to remove it. So father had to climb 
up by a ladder to the loft window and release 
baby and me from our place of refuge. 

“Mother did not know any thing of our dan- 
ger until she had finished her work in the spring- 
house. Just as she came out she saw the wolf’s 
head at the window, and at the same moment 
father and Lion appeared in sight.” 

“God’s care was over us,”’ answered grandma, 
“and it is over us continually. We arein dan- 
ger every hour, but He gives His angels charge 
concerning us.” 





MY SUBSTITUTE. 


When I was a boy at school I saw a sight I 
never can forget—a man tied to a cart, and 
dragged before the people’s eyes, through the 
strects of my native town, his back torn and 
bleeding from the lash. It was a shameful pun- 
ishment. For many offences? No, for one of- 
fence. Did any of the townsmen offer to divide 
the lashes with him? No; he who committed 
the offence bore the penalty all alone. It was 
the penalty of a changing human law; for it was 
the last instance of its infliction. 

When I was a student at the university, I saw 
another sight I never can forget—a man brought 
out to die. His arms were pinioned, his face 
was already pale as death—thousands of eager 
eyes were on him as he came up from the jail. 
Did any man ask to die in his room? Did any 
friend come and loose the rope and say, “Put it 
around my neck, I die instead?’ No; he under- 
went the sentence of the law. For many of- 
fences? No; for one offence. Ile had stolen a 
money parcel from a stage-coach. He broke the 
law at one point, and died for it. It was the 
penalty of a changing human law in this case 
also; it was the last instance of capital punish- 
ment being inflicted for that offence. 

I saw another sight—it matters not when— 
myself a sinner standing on the brink of ruin; 
deserving naught but hell. For one sin? No; 
for many, many sins committed against the un- 
changing laws of God. But again [ looked, and 
saw Jesus, my substitute, scourged in my stead, 
and dying on the cross for me. I looked and 
cried, and was forgiven. And it seemed to me 
to be my duty to come here to tell you of that 
Saviour, to see if you will not also look and live. 


“Bound upon the accursed tree, 
Faint and bleeding, who is He? 
By the eyes so pale and dim, 
Streaming blood and writhing limb, 
By the flesh with scourges torn, 

By the crown in anguish worn, 

By the side so deeply pierced, 
By the baffled, burning thirst, 

sy the drooping, death-dewed brow, 
Son of Man! ’tis thou! ’tis thou! 
‘Bound upon the accursed tree, 
Dread and awful! who is He? 
by the sun at noonday pale, 
Shivering rocks and a veil, 
By earth that trembles at His doom, 
By yonder saints who burst their tomb, 
By Eden promised ere He died 
To the felon at His side, 
Lord! Our suppliant knees we bow, 
Son of God! ’tis thou! ’tis thou!” 


And how simple it all becomes, when God 
opens the eye! A friend who latcly came from 
Paris told me of an English groom there, a very 
careless old man, who, during a severe illness, 
had been made to feel that he was a sinner. He 
dared not die as he was. The clergyman for 
whom he sent got tired of visiting him, having 
told him all he himself then knew of the way 
of salvation. But one Sunday afternoon the 
groom’s daughter waited in the vestry after 
church, saying, ““You must come once more, sir; 
I cannot see my father again without you.” 

“Tf can tell him nothing new,” said the preach- 
er; “but I may take the sermon I have been 
preaching, and read it to him.” The dying man 
lay, as before, in anguish, thinking of his sins 
and whither they must carry him. “My friend, 
I have come to read you the sermon I have just 
preached. First, I shall tell you the text: ‘He 
was wounded for our transgressions.’ Now I 
shall read.” 

“Hold!” said the dying man, “I have it! read 
no more; He was wounded for my transgres- 
sions.” Soon after, he died, rejoicing in Christ’s 
righteousness. 

When [ heard the story, [ remembered Archi- 
medes running through the streets of Syracuse 
straight from the bath where he had found out, 
‘in bathing, the secret of testing whether the 


king’s crown had, or had not been alloyed by the 
goldsmith in making it, and as he ran, he cried, 
“T have found it! I have found it!” 

Poor philosopher! you had only found out a 
new principle in science. Happy groom! you 
had found in Jesus Christ a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away. 

The clerzyman who visited the dying groom 
was thus led to seek and find salvation.—Sir 
James Simpson. 

—_—_+or—____. 


A CONJURER’S TRICKS IN A BOS- 
TON MARKET. 

You may remember the laughable story of the 
conjuror Hermann taking out a twenty-five dol- 
lar gold piece from one of a poor negro peddler 
woman’s boiled eggs. Signor Blitz tells, as fol- 
lows, how he once tried his ventriloquism in Fan- 
euil Hall Market: 


I once made a visit to this celebrated market, 
which, at the time, surpassed all others in the 
country, not so much for the luxuries it supplied, 
as for its cleanliness, conveniences, regulations 
and general respectability. 

‘There were also many other reasons for its ce- 
lebrity, and one, not the least, was the order ev- 
erywhere observable, and the intelligence of 
those occupying stalls. 

After a pleasant ramble around, well pleased 
with what [ had seen, I arrived at the outside of 
the building, where it was customary for the 
country people to display and dispose of their 
produce. Seeing a barrel of apples, I inquired 
the price. 

“One fifty,’ said the owner. 

“Are they as good as they appear?” said I, 
taking one in my hand. 

“Yes, sir, they are picked fruit.” 

“I do not believe a word of that!”’ seemingly 
spoke a man, in a gruff voice, who had just 
stopped with a basket of eggs. 

“Neither do I!” seemingly said a tall, thin- 
looking woman, in a squeaking tone, as she 
walked up to the’ apples, a basket on each arm 
—one containing a calf’s head, and the other a 
variety of vegetables. 

“Ido not care what you believe, sir, or what 
you think, madam,” answered the apple vender, 
looking angrily at the parties. 

At the close of the latter sentence, the loud cry 
of a child proceeded from the barrel, which pro- 
duced no little amazement, all parties starting 
back with affright and surprise. 

The woman declared that any man who con- 
cealed a child in a barrel of apples was a brute. 

“That is my opinion,” said the egg man. 

Here the apple dealer protested against these 
insinuations; but, unfortunately, at this mo- 
ment a cry of “Help! help! take me out! I 
shall smother!’ came from the barrel. 

“He is a villain!’ squeaked the woman, ap- 
pealing to the crowd that had in the meantime 
collected. 

“Turn out the apples!’ said one. 

“Upset the barrel!” cried another. 

“Send for the police!” suggested a third. 

“On my honor, there is no child among the 
fruit!” exclaimed the countryman, evidently 
alarmed at the appearance things were assum- 
ing; but he had scarcely spoken these words 
when the child was heard sobbing aloud. 

“It will die!’ exclaimed several voices. 

At the same moment the barrel was upset, the 
apples rolling in all directions, and, of course, 
no child found, much to the comfort and joy of 
the owner, and disappointment of the lookers-on. 

“Well, that is odd!” observed the woman; “‘we 
all heard the child.” 

Here the calf’s head in her basket commenced 
bleating, which she immediately dropped with 
alarm, when the apple man, who had been re- 
lieved from his difficulties, retorted on his fe- 
male accuser, by calling her Beelzebub’s wife. 

“T am no such person!” 

“You must be,” said the egg man, as he 
stooped to take the head, which again bleated, 
when he quickly withdrew his hand, to the 
amusement of all. 

“She is a witch, and should be arrested!” he 
exclaimed, when he was again interrupted by 
the clucking of chickens among his eggs. 

“Hollo!’ what is here?’ cried he. ‘More 
witch’s work ?” 

“A fine fellow, you, to talk of witches,” chuck- 
led the woman. 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck,”’ went the chickens; the 
calf’s head bleating and the child crying; when, 
amidst this confusion, the police appeared, and 
demanded the cause of the disturbance; but im- 
mediately perceiving and recognizing me, laughed 
uproariously, and pointing at me, shouted,— 

“Hollo, Signor Blitz! Up to your tricks, eh?” 

, At the announcement of my name the people 
gave three cheers, and separated. 


SWALLOWED A SPOOL. 

Childhood is full of mishaps—generally more 
comical than dangerous. But one of our coun- 
try exchanges relates this singular case of peril 
and narrow escape from death by a little one 
while at play: 

A nearly fatal accident recently happened to a 
little two year old child of Mr. Lester Sheldon, 
of Sturbridge, Mass. The child had been play- 
ing with a bobbin or spool from two to three 
inches long, and at the time of the accident was 
standing in a doorway with one end of the spool 
in its mouth. By some means the door was 
brought suddenly to, throwing the child out up- 
on the door stone, and, striking upon the end of 
the spool as it fell, forced it down the child’s 
throat far enough to bring the head of the spool 
below the tonsils and roots of the tonguc, and so 
completely wedged it into the mouth as to ren- 
der it almost impossible to move it, and quite 
impossible to withdraw it direct without danger 
of taking the tongue with it. 








A physician was immediately called, and after 





removing a portion of the spool by splitting with 
a pair of nippers, he was enabled to raise the 
tonsil with his finger sufficiently to allow the 
head of the spool, by very careful movements, to 
be taken out. 

Fortunately the hole through the centre of the 
spool enabled the little one to breathe, and this 
alone saved its life. 


OH 
WELL COME UP WITH. 
Perhaps there is no harm in smiling once ing 
while at the fulfilments of Scripture in the 
smaller events and incidents of life. We can 
hardly help smiling at the singular “coming 
home” of justice to the merchant told of here, 
who seems to have forgotten the text “Wi 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured to 
you again.” The Hartford Post says: 


An enterprising merchant runs both a grocery 
and a fish market, the latter by a deputy who 
every night makes returns of the day’s proceeds 
to the proprietor. A day or two since the grocer 
found in his fish market returns a counterfeit 
five dollar bill. He didn’t like to lose it, and he 
did not quite want to take the chances of trying 
to pass it. 

“Sam,” said he, to a fifteenth amendment cit. 
izen hanging about the premises, “here is a fiye 
dollar bill that is a little doubtful; if vou wil} 
pass it Pl give you a dollar out of the change.” 

“Bery well,” said Sam, and he took the bij] 
and went off. Later in the day he returned, 
having accomplished the feat, and handed over 
four dollars in good money to the grocer. 

That night on looking over the cash returns of 
the fish market, the grocer was more surprised 
than delighted to find the identical bill in the 

ile. 

. “Look here,” said he to the market clerk, 
“here’s a bad bill. Who did you get it of? 
didn’t you know it was counterfeit?” 

“That bili,” said the clerk, “I took of old Sam, 
the nigger. I thought it looked suspicious at 
the time, but he said he got it of you, and of 
course I concluded it was all right.” 


DEFINITIONS OF BIBLE TERMS. 


A day’s journey was thirty-three miles and a 
fifth. 
A Sabbath day’s journey was about an Eng. 
lish mile, 

Ezekiel’s reed was eleven feet, nearly. 

A cubit is twenty-two inches, nearly. 

A hand’s-breadth is equal to three inches and 
five-eighths. 

A finger’s-breadth is equal to an inch. 

A shekel of silver was about fifty cents 

A shekel of gold was $8 09. 

A talent of silver was $516 32. 

A talent of gold was $138,309. 

A piece of silver, or a penny, was thirteen 
cents. 

A farthing was three cents. 

A gerah was a cent. 

A mite was a cent and a half. 

A homer contains seventy-five gallons and five 
pints. 

An ephah, or bath, contains seven gallonsand 
five pints. 

A bin was a gallon and two pints. 

A firkin was seven pints. 

An omer was six pints. 

A cab was three pints. 


GEESE OR GOOSES, 


The New York Tribune decides that the plural 
of titmouse is titmouses, not titmice. “On the 
same principle,” says another paper, “tlic plural 
of tailor’s goose is gooses, as indced we hold that 
it is. 

This reminds us of an anecdote in regard 0 
acountry merchant, who wanted two of these 
tailor’s irons, several years ago, and order 
them from Messrs. Dunn & Spencer, hardware 
merchants, then doing business in this city. He 
first wrote this order: “Please send me two 
tailor’s gooses.” Thinking that this was bad 
grammar, he destroyed it and wrote this one: 
“Please send me two tailor’s geese.” Upon t 
flection, he destroyed this one also, for fear he 
would receive live geese. He thought over the 
matter until much worried, and at last, in amo 
ment of desperation, he seized his pen and write 
the following, which was duly mailed: ““Messts. 
Dunn & Spencer,—Please send me one tailors 
goose, and ——-, send me another.” This Ws 
the only way he knew of to order two of them; 
but, of course, he had not read the above wi 
decision.—Petersburg ( Va.) Courier. 

We have heard of a merchant who wanted # 
dozen of the same article, and got over the dif 
culty by ordering “one tailors goose,” and it 
mediately under it “eleven ditto.” —Boston (0 
rier. 





THE SPRINKLE FAMILY. 

Living at Marion, Smythe Co., Va., is 4 gm 
tleman named Elmadoras Sprinkle, the hapry 
father of eight interesting children, six girls" 
two boys, who bear the following names: 

Memphis Tappan Sprinkle. 

Empress Vandalia Sprinkle. 

Tatnia Zain Sprinkle. 

Myrtle Ellmore Sprinkle, (boy). 

Okeno Molctte Sprinkle. 

Og Wilte Sprinkle. 

Wintosse Emmab Sprinkle. 

Onyx Curwen Sprinkle, (boy). alll 

The cause assigned for giving such or 
names, is that Smythe county is sprinkle it 
over with the Sprinkle family, and when = 
names are mentioned, it is “John Sprinkle, _- 
of old Jesse Sprinkle,” and our particular Spr 
kle is determined that when any one of tis : “ 
dren is spoken of, the public shall know 2 
particular Sprinkle it is without having '0 
to the paternal ancestor. 
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SONG OF THE DUCK, 


One little black duck, one little gray, 

Six little white ducks running out to play; 
One little lady duck, motherly and trim, 
fight little baby ducks bound for a swim! 


One little white duck running from the water 
One little fat duck—pretty little daughter! 
One very grave duck swimming off alone. 

ne little white duck standing on a stone. 


One little white duck walking by its mother, 

Look among the water reeds, may be there’s another ; 
Not another anywhere? Surely you are blind, 

Push away the grass, dear; ducks are hard to find. 


bright little brown eyes! o’er the picture linger; 
Point me all the ducks out, chubby little finger. 

Make the picture musical, merry little shout! 

Now, where’s that other duck? What is he about? 


] think the other duck’s the nicest duck of all, 

He hasn’t any feathers, and his mouth is sweet and 
. small, 

Heruns with a light step, and jumps upon my knee, 

And though he cannot sWim, he is very dear to me. 


<> 
+o 





For the Companion. 
MINNIE’S SUN-BONNET. 


Minnie’s mother made 
her a little white sun-bon- 
net. There was a ruffle 
around the edge and a 
cunning little bow on top. 
Minnie was delighted, and 
wanted to wear it out in 
- the back yard, where she 
. played. ; 

But her mother said that her old hat was good 
enough to play in, and she must keep her sun- 
bonnet to wear when she went to walk. 

So Minnie’s mother hung the new sun-bonnet 
in the closet, and Minnie ran out to play, and 
very soon forgot all about it. 

But the next day she saw the closet door open, 
and she remembered it. She went to the closet 
and looked at the little white bonnet hanging on 
its high hook. 

The more she looked the 
more she wished to wear it. 
She did not like to wait till 
her mother was willing. 
She wanted it now. Her 
nother had gone up stairs, 
% naughty little Minnie 
brought a chair to stand in, 
and took down the sun- 
bonnet. 

She turned it round and round, and looked at 
itaslong as she pleased. Then she put it on, 
and climbed into another chair, so that she could 
we herself in the glass. 

She thought it was very pretty indeed, and 
she wished that some one could see how nicely 
she looked in it. She was afraid to go up stairs 
to her mother, so she concluded to go out and 
stand by the front gate, so people could see and 
admire her new bonnet as they passed. So she 
Tan out and stood by the gate. 

She stayed there several 
minutes, but no one went 
by but an old man and two 
or three boys, who did not 
even glance at her. So she 
thought she would walk a 
little way down the street. 

When she reached the cor- 
{ ner she didn’t choose to go 
‘ack; so she went on and on, turning more cor- 
ues, and sometimes crossing the street. 

‘veral people looked at her, and wondered 
“ty such a little child should be walking alone. 
Vain little Minnie thought they were admiring 
Yer new sun-bonnet. 

At length she was tired, 
‘ad thought she would go 
ome, So she turned around 
td began to walk back. 
at after walking a long 
time she seemed no nearer 


















lew and strange. 

nie did not know where she was, Still she 
ton, till her poor little feet could hardly 
they were so tired. At Jast she stood still 
tocry. 
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Pretty soon a lady ran out 
of a house near by and came | | | 
to Minnie. Um 

“What is the matter, 
dear?” asked the lady. } f 

“O,I want to go home,” | 
sobbed Minnie. SS 

“Where is your home?” = 
asked the lady. 

“T don’t know,” said Minnie. 
any wheres.” 

Tie lady carried Minnie into her house, and 
that frightened the litre girl more than being in 
the street. She cried so hard that at last the 
lady set her out on the door-step, thinking some 
of her friends might see 
her there. And in afew 
minutes, who should 
come hurrying along 
but Minnie’s papa. 

He was looking for 
his pet, and was very 
glad to find her. He 
carried her home, and 
Minnie promised never 
to touch her white sun- 
bonnet again without leave. 


“T tan’t find it 
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NOBLE AND BOBBY. 

My uncle had a fine black horse, to which he 
gave the nameof Noble. He deserved the name, 
for he was a good, faithful horse. 

But he had one bad fault. It vexed him so to 
have the little curs run out and bark at his heels, 
that he would sometimes, in his effort to kick 
his tormentors, almost throw his rider. 

At last my uncle got a good, wise dog, whose 
name was Bobby; and soon my uncle made Bob- 
by understand that he wanted him to follow No- 
ble, and keep the curs from running out at him. 

This service Bobby used to do; and he learned 
to do it so well, that Noble soon grew to be very 
fond of him. Whenever he came in from a jour- 
ney, he would rub noses with Bobby, as much 
as to say, “Bobby, my good fellow, I love you 
dearly. You drive off these bad little curs, and 
you keep guard over me when we stop. I love 
you, Bobby.” 

Every night Noble would seem to be uneasy 
till he knew that Bobby was shut up in the sta- 
ble with him; and then he would lie down con- 
tent in his stall, and go to sleep. 

As for Bobby, he gave love for love. Once, 
when Noble fell down on the ice, my uncle tried 
to keep the good horse’s head down till he could 
get the harness off. 

Noble did not want to keep his head down; he 
wanted to jump up. But soon Bobby saw what 
my uncle was trying to do; and then this wise 
dog ran to the horse’s head and barked. 

His bark meant just this: ‘Keep still, Noble, 
old fellow! Master must get the harness off be- 
fore it will be safe for you to rise. You just lie 
still for a moment, and then you can get up 
safely.” 

And, as soon as Bobby came to him, Noble 
lay still, quite still, till my uncle got the harness 
off; and then the good horse jumped up and 
shook himself, and Bobby frisked round him, 
and barked with joy.—Nursery. 
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TWO SYMPATHETIC LITTLE GIRLS, 

One day, seated in a buggy with two of my 
children, I was driving up a steep hill, when lit- 
tle Kate amused me by saying, ‘‘Poor old Pat! 
see how hard she’s pulling. I’m going to help 
her all Ican.” So, pushing against the dash- 
board, she consoled her sympathetic little heart 
by thinking that she was rendering old Pat a 
great deal of assistance in getting up the hill. 

A lady related a similar incident to me. 

Her brother, one day, was slowly toiling up 
the steep mountain road that led to La Grange, 
Ala.; his little daughter was riding behind him. 
She suddenly said, “Pa, I’m so sorry for your 
horse; he scems so tired. I’m holding myself 
up, and trying to make myself as light as pos- 
sible.” 








VERY TEACHER should have in the school- 
room one of Colby’s Dollar Steam Engines. It is 
complete in all its parts, a perfect engine, illustrating the 
principle of steam power to a nicet an in- 
structive, amusing. Sent postage paid on receipt of $1 30 
by COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 21—tf 


BANKRUPT.—From auction, a large lot of Ladies’ 
Solid Gold Hunting Case Watches, full jewelled, de- 
tached lever movements, $24 each, —— $40. More 
expensive Ladies’ Hunting Watches, and elegant Chains 
from auction, at proportionate prices. Goods sent C. O. D., 
privilege to examine. . J. NASH, removed to 712 Broad- 
way, N. Y.,May Ist. ‘*Worthy the fullest confidence.”— 
Christian Advocate. N. Y. ‘All that Mr. Nash says may 
be relied upon.”—Christian at Work. ‘We have the ut- 
most confidence in the above goods.”—Liberal Christian. 
“Certainly cheap and the quality reliable.""—Christian Jn- 
ligencer. 21—4t 








UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and ay IN ner od Evening Traveller. 


“The Universal is the best.”—American Agriculturist. 
li—S0w 











COMPANION. 


GREAT SALES! 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SUITS, $75 TO $350. 
BOOK CASES AND SECRETARIES, $25 TO $100. 
PARLOR SUITS (our own manufacture,) $75 TO $500. 





The above comprises a large assortment of Walnut, 
Chestnut and Painted Chamber Suits, Sideboards, Book- 
cases, Hat ‘Trees, Desks, Extension Tables, Dining Chairs, 
«&e., principally of OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, which 
we can fully warrant for being well made and for NICETY 
OF FINISH. The whole stock we now offer at RETAIL at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Please calland examine before purchasing, as you can 
thereby practise economy and get the best of Furniture. 


Chas. G. Pease & Co, 
13 AND 14 CHARLESTOWN STREET, 
(Left side Boston and Maine Depot,) 
HAYMARKET SQUARE............ niiceaivoun BOSTON. 
Cuas. G. PEASE. 








Cnas. R. Foisom. 15—cow4t 
WHITE’S 
SPECIALTY 
—FOR— 
DYSPEPSIA. 


This is not a new preparation to be tried and found 
wanting. It has been prescribed daily for many years in 
the practice of an eminent. physician, with unparalleled 
success. It is Mot expected or intended to cure all the 
diseases to which the human family is subject, but is war- 
ranted to cure 


DYSPEPSIA, 


in its most obstinate form. Relief being always obtained 
from the first use, anda permanent cure effected when 
properly continued. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
H. G. WHITE, 


General Agency, 
37 COURT STREET.,............ BOSTON. 
20—eow3t 
UY YOUR FISHING TACKLE, RODS, 
LINES, FIOOKS, &C., 


—AT— 


Bradford & Anthony’s, 


22 178 Washington Street, Boston. 5t 


29 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
OL. Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred,Me. 18-3m 





INEGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs 
Particulars l0cts, F.SAGE,Cromwell,Ct. 15—3m 
30 A MONTH anid expenses to gook Canvass- 
is ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 

6—8w 








GENTS—Male or Female; best pay and outfit 
free, by American Book Company, 62 W illiam Street, 
New York. 9—13w 





OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Forty varie- 
ties for 25 cents. Circulars free. 
18—eow3tp ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 


LD COIN bought and sold. Photographs rich and 
rare. Samples lic. Send to R. ?. DAWSON, Box 
513, Corry, Pa. 22-2tp 


OYS LOOK!! FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS,— 


If you want to buy your foreign Stamps, Monograms, 
Albums, etc., Cheap, send stamp for circulars to JAMES 
2 








DALE & CO., P. O. Box 419, Elizabeth, N. J. 


OUNG MAN. Didyou say you wanted to buy a 

Hat? Then goto Jackson & Co., 59 Tremont St. 

Did yon say you wanted an Umbrelia, or Cane? If so, go 
to JACKSON & CO, 59 Tremont Street, Boston, 22—It 








LL KINDS OF HUMORS have a positive rem- 
edy in POLAND’S Humor Doctor. No matter how 
light or severe, whether of recent date or of years, the 
same glorious results areattainable. 











TRIAL will convince the most skeptical that White 

Pine Compound is an excellent remedy for Colds, 
Coughs, Weak Lungs and Kidney Complaints. Many 
have had occasion to rejoice in its healing properties. 


OCKET REVOLVERS AT COST. Smith’s 

six shooter. A neat, durable weapon, 3-inch barrel; 
shoots accurately at 30 paces; uses No. 22 cartridge; price 
$1.50, postpaid; two for $250. Address BENNETT & 
CO., Manufacturers, Wadsworth, Ohio. 22—2 


EFRIGERATORS of different sizes and one of 

the very best designs are offer d for sale by P. F. 
Packard & Sons, 56 and 58 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, and warranted to give satisfaction. Also on hand a 
choice line of Furniture. 2—eow 3t 
LE CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 

largely supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 
reduced. Send 10 cents for Descriptive book, or stamp for 
Illustrated Circular. D.B. BROOKS & BRO., Boston, 
Mass. 22-tf 














HISKERS !—One package of Hall’s Magic 

Compound will furce the grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days 
or money refunded; 25 cents a package, postpaid; 3 for 50 
cenis. EDGAR JONES, Ashland, Mass. 22—2 


SQUARE AND CIRCLE.—A new game, superior 
to Croquet. Diagrams, and full instructions for play- 
ing it, will be foundin Happy Hours forJune. Only 
25cents a year. Send subscriptions to HAPPY HOURs, 
22 Ann Street, New York. 22—It 


END TEN CENTS for ninth edition of Prof. Ro- 

ver'’s Croquet Manual, corrected in several important 
points. This has become the standard authority for the 
American game. MELTON BRADLEY & CO., Spring- 
field, Mass. 22—tf 


OYS! BOYS!! Have you one of those Prairie 
Whistles for imitating all kinds of birds and animals 

in creation. Used by all Ethiopian Performers, Magicians 
and Actors. Price, lic; two for 25c. Send for Circular. 
Free to any address. W.F. WHEATON, New Bedford, 

ass. 22—ltp 

'WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.—Double 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N.Y. 1-tf 


Reduced Prices. 


The priceofthe Carbolic Washing Soap has been 
reduced andis now the best and cheapest soap to use. It 
requires less soap anc less labor to make the clothes white 
and clean than other soaps. It is also superior for clean- 
ing Paint. The suds is valuable for plants, trees and dis- 


Prof. 
to 
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infecting purposes. 
For sale at 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 
21—4t ‘No. 34 Merchants’ Row, Boston. 


WALTHAM 
WATCHES. 


Every Variety of Size and quality, in 


Gold and Silver Cases, 


The experience and extensive facilities of the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


enable them to produce the largest variety and most de- 
sirable 


American Watch 


in the market. 


We offer them at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchasers, 





BIGELOW, KENNARD & C0., 
331 Washington Street, 
Corner West Street. 


(4 Orders by mail will receive same attention as per- 
sonal application. 19—6w 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 





Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 
LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 

Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 
—AND— 

480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry 8t., 


Joun W. LEATHERBER, 
ANDREW F. LEATHERBEE. BOSTON. 


19—8w 





EAUTIFUL NEW SONGS.—The Beautiful 

Days that are Past, is, Frank Howard's newest 
song; and thecritics pronounce it superior to his “Guess 
Who?” or “Little Barefoot.” The beauty of the words, 
the sentiment of which will find a responsive echo in 
every heart; and the “pensive melancholy and sweet 
sadness”’ of the melody must make this song at once a 
general favorite. Three Little Words, by J. A. But- 
terfield, author of **When You and I were Young, Mag- 
gie,” is this popular author's most popular song. The 
music is as full of liquid melodies as the wild wood-bird’s 
love song; and the words as_ beautiful as a flower-strewn 
prairie. Each piece is arranged for the piano and has a 
beautiful chorus. Spld by music dealers everywhere, and 
mailed for 35 cents each; or, for $1 00 I will mail anywhere 
two copies of one piece and one of the other, and senda 
35-cent piece free, when you say where you saw this no- 
tice. Address IT. W. MARTIN, Agent, P.O. Box 547, Chi- 
cago, lll. 22-—eow3t 





RADLEY’S PATENT CROQUET is the on- 
ly style with the popular WoOuvEN SocKeEtTs tor the 
bridges. No set is complete without the sockets, as they 
secure permanence to the bridges, and facilitate their re- 
moval and replacement for mowing the lawn. None gen- 
uine without the mark on top of chestnut box: “Bradley’s 
Croquet, Patented April 17, 18.6..." Senp Stamp for com- 
plete illustrated catalogue of Croquet and other home 
amusements. MELION BRADLEY & CU., Springfield, 
Mass. 22—tt 





‘¢}XPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY.” In- 
structive and amusing to young and old. Every 
one should learn the wonderful and sudden transforma- 
tions, with which Chemistry is conversant; tells how to 
set fire to water and ice; how_to make Nitrous Oxyde or 
Laughing Gas, and several other amusing experiments. 
Invisible Inks how they are made, at trifling cost, in 
colors, Blue, Green, Purple and Yellow. Send 25 cents for 
full instructions, by mail. Address **WEST SIDE CHEM- 





IST,” Milwauk¢e, Wis. 2—It 
THE WEED 
‘sFamily Flavorite’? 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the MOST POPULAR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEsT range and VARIETY of work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always 
in order. 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS, 
Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise, 
‘or terns, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ade 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 WASHINGTON STREET. 


14—eop40w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 





SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 


Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance to the hair. It is neat, clean and free from 
allinjurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. 
Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 
head of hair. Spalding’s Rosemary is sold by all druggists, 
E. M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. l4—eowly 





A FINE LOT OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, 
With full instructions for the art, will be sent to ony, ad- 
dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington St., Boston. 8—tfto 

Dighton Furnace Company, 

Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 

toves, nges, Hollow War and Sinks, 








ings, &c. 8 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
a—ly *goand 98 Hontu STREET, Boston. 
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TERMS: 


The Sunscriprion Price of the Comranton is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year, + 

Tuk Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Cempanion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Moncey orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE rko- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 

ost-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 60. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to What time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
wiper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
oous unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


For the Companion. 
THE SUN’S CROWN. 

The sun, being the king of day, must of course 
have a crown. Ilis face is, however, so bright 
that it is only when he puts on a mask that we 
ean see his crown. That is to say, it is only in 
eclipses that the sun’s corona, as the astrono- 
mers call it, becomes visible to us. 

When our satellite, the moon, comes directly 
between us and our solar centre, it usually cov- 
ers it so that it is entirely hidden. But no soon- 
er does this take place than the dark circle 
seems to be surrounded by a bright halo, almost 
as brilliant as the moon on a clear night. 
Streams are shot forth from it like those we see 
in auroras, and flushes of white light, which re- 
semble the tails of comets. These extend from 
the circle as far as the width of the moon itself. 

This is the sun’s crown. And a noble crown 


it is, right worthy of the great monarch of our 


system. What is it made of? 


It was observed long ago, but astronomers 
have only lately become at all certain as to its 
At first it was supposed to be the at- 
mosphere of the moon, illuminated by the solar 
beams, but visible only when the greater lights 


nature. 


were obscured. 


If this were so, however, the moon’s surface 
would be lighted up more than half in an eclipse 
through the refraction of its atmosphere, just as 


our earth is lighted by the sun’s rays, some min 
utes after it has actually set behind the horizon 


When also the moon is nearly new her horns 


would extend beyond a semicircle, if she hac 
an atmosphere like ours. 


Another explanation of the light round the 


eclipsed sun, like the halo round a martyr’ 
head, is that it is duc to the passage of solar ligh 
through our own atmosphere. 


This explana- 


there would naturally be discharges of electrici- 
ty between these innumerable minute stars and 
the sun, which would cause a radiating or shoot- 
ing appearance, resembling that of the aurora 
borealis, which is also caused by electricity. 
This is the latest theory in explanation of the 
sun’s crown, showing it to be rather a retinue 
of attendants or slaves, who are, many of them, 
willing to be burned up for his glory. 





VARIETY. 


UNSEEN INFLUENCE, 
A minister who has buried « loved member of 
his family, describes the blessing after death 
that the departed can be to us, by this homely 
but touching illustration : 


In the deepening twilight of a summer even- 
ing, a pastor called at the residence of one of his 
parishioners, and found seated in the doorway a 
little boy with both hands extended upward, 
holding a line. 

“What are you doing here, my little friend?” 
inquired the minister. 

“Flying my kite, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
“Flying your kite!’ exclaimed the pastor. “I 
can see no kite—you can see none.” 

“I cannot see it, but 1 know it is there, for I 
feel it pull.” 

A few years back the angels came and bore 
far above us out of sight, one that was very dear 


tousall. The attachment of our heart was not 
broken. The connecting ties were lengthened, 


not broken. We loved her while here, we love 
her still. She loved us while in the flesh. We 
are sure that she loves us none the Jess in her 
new condition. Rising higher and still higher 
in the heaven of heavens, we feel her influence. 
She is with Christ, and attracted by gentle infiu- 
ences, we are tending toward her peaceful home, 
with the prospect of the same glorious compan- 
ionship.—Earnest Worker. 


o— 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 
A Lynchburg (Va.) paper gives the following 
incident of the late terrible flood ia that State: 


A mother and several little children were mak- 
ing their escape from a “narrow neck of land’ 
which lies between the river and the canal. 
They had reached the banks of the canal, when 
they were amuzed to find that the bridge was al- 
ready gone, and their only hope was to cling on 
to the abutment of the bridge until the angry 
waters should subside. But as they stood there 
clinging to the abutment, the waters continued 
to rise higher and higher, while in the deep 
darkness they could hear the crashing of trees 
and the thunders of bridge timbers, that were 
wildly dashing all around them. They had been 
in this desperate condition for some time, when 
the little girl felt that her strength was gone, 
and, with a wild shrick of terror, she exclaimed, 
“Kiss me, mother, for I can’t hold on any 
longer!” and with the warm pressure of that 
mother’s lips upon her cheek, she was swept 
away—and was seen no more, 


a 
LUCK AND LABOR, 


Last week two boys left their country homes 
to seek their fortunes in the city. 
“I shall see what luck will do for me,” said 
one. 

“1 shall see what labor can do for me,” cried 
the other. 


labor? Let us see. 
Luck is always waiting for something to turn 
l 


p. 

Labor will turn up something. 
Luck lies abed wishing. 

. | competence. 
Luck whines. 
1 Labor whistles. 

Luck relies on chances. 

Labor on character. 
Luck slides down to indolence. 
Labor strides upward to independence. 
Which is likely to do most for you, boys? 


5s 


t 
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Which is the better to depend upon, luck or 


Labor jumps up at six o’clock, and with busy 
pen or ringing hammer lays the foundation of a 


tion would need itself to be explained, for how 
could the passage be so distinctly defined when, 
usually, the sun’s rays are so widely diffused ? 

It is now generally acknowledged that the 
sun’s crown is really his own, and not lent to 
him by either the moon or the earth, and, more- 
over, that it is one of inconceivable extent and 
magnificence, far greater, indeed, than the sun 
himself. 

It is settled that there is a large quantity of 
matter existing between the sun and the planet 
Mercury, which used to be attributed to some 
other invisible planets, but is now regarded as 
belonging to meteors or shooting stars. 

The earth passes through a hundred systems 
of meteors every year, and cach system contains 
an incalculable number of these bodies. They 
move round the sun, not in a cirele, butin a 
pear-shaped orbit, exactly like that of some of 
the comets. As there are millions of millions of 
them all whirling round the sun they are sup- 
posed to be very thick in his neighborhood. 
Further, when they get near the central fire- 
place they must be very liable to catch fire, and 
themselves give out a brilliant light. Besides, 


































HOW RELIEF CAME, 
Providence has ways of its own to take care of 
Christian missionaries. The Missionary Herald 
says: 
The Berlin Missionary Society escapes a debt 
of ten thousand thalers, threatened by diminu- 
tion of receipts growing out of this French and 
Prussian war, in a singular way. In 1857 some 
three or four square miles of land, so barren as 
to escape taxation, came into its possession. 
Located in far-off South Africa, it promised 
nothing. But it lies within the diamond region, 
and the percentage levied on “discoveries” yield- 
ed, up to the end of 1870, just the needed ten 
thousand thalers. 
> 
PURITAN SURNAMES, 
The following are viven in a recently published 
work on English surnames, as specimens of the 
old Puritans in England, about the year 1658. 
They are taken from a jury list in Sussex coun- 
ty, and cannot fail to cause a smile in our day: 
Faint-not Hewet, Seek-wisdom Wood, Redeemed 
Compton, Accepted Trevor, God-reward Smart, 





Make-peace Heaton, Be-courteons Cole, Repent- 
ance Airs, Return Spelman, Kill-sin Pimple, Fly- 
ope-for 
Rending, Weep-not Billings, Elected Mitchell, 


debate Roberts, Be-faithful Sinner, 





on-high Stringer, Search-the-Scriptures Morton, 
The Peace-of-God Knight. 

cnincaicinigypianbiecilln 
GHASTLY VANITY. 
A woman who died in New York, a short time 
ago, made arrangements, previous to her demise, 
for a very elaborate funeral levee. (We use this 


word for want of a better). Her shroud was “a 
brown cloth robe, trimmed with gros grained 


THE BEST WE CAN. 


‘Whatever men may do or say, 
Be this our **mottu” day by day: 


1f they'd be saved 
And cach would be a useful man, 


‘Teach them when they may need 
The place to buy 1s at FenNo’s 





silk, and the coffin was “extra size, square built, 
with plenty of room in it.” It was “trimmed in 
splendid style,” and was fitly ma.ched by the 
other accessories, the entire get-up costing $1,395- 
11.” It is evident that even in the shadow of 
death this woman thought more of her mortal 
clay than of her immortal nature. It is doubt- 





ful if, in the whole period of her earthly life, she 
spent as many dollars for the benefit of her soul 
as were at the last gasp devoted to the tricking 
off of her tenantless and crumbling frame. 
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ceived, an invoice of new and beautiful d 
est qualities manufactured. 


Frioor Or, CLotns at Repccep P 


Joun J. PEASLEY & Co 
Vashington 





SQUIRRELS IN THE BALLOT-BOX. 


The Yarmouth town-house has been closed 
since the last annual town meeting. On open- 


47 Washington 





ing it on Tuesday last it was found that a squir- 
rel and her five young ones had taken possession 
of the ballot-box. The mother had made a nice 
nest among the ballots cast for selectmen and 
other town officers. The nest and young were 
removed, but when the town meeting was dis- 


SumMER CaRPETINGS.—Canten, Jap 


7 Washington 





solved the nest and young squirrels were restored 
to the possession of the ballot-box, and the 
town-house locked up. 

pe 


A GOOD FEE, 


Each one should do ‘the best he c 






When for the future we would plan, 

We'll strive to do “the best we can"; 

Teach those of young and tender ycars, 
from auxious fcars, 


an’; 
new CLotnes 
, 


Coat, pants, vest, hat and shoes complete 
Corner of seach and Washington Street,’ 


ee 
PuBLic SPEAKERS AND SINGERS will find * Brown’ 
Bronchial Troches” beneficial in clearing the : 
fore speaking or singing, and relieving the throat afte 
unusual exertion of the vocal organs, having 
adaption to affections which disturb the or, 


For Coughs and Colds the Troches are effectual, 


Voice be 
Tany 
2 peculiar 
‘Sans of Speech, 


— 
RICFS.—Just ra. 


€S81gNs Of the fin. 


Street, Boston, 


New Spring Desicns.—Don’t be induced to py 
old style until you have seen the ne 
and Tapestries now being opened by 
JOuN J. PrASLEY & Co 


w designs in Brusselg 


Street, Beston, 


an and Calcutig 


Mattings—the finest qualities and the best styles, HH 
tels, Beach Houses ete. furnished with these goods tts 
slight advance on cargo auction prices. “4 
ed to inspect our stock. 

Joun J. PRAStEY & Co. 


Dealers are inyit. 


Street, Boston, 


" - —— 
DESIRABLE CARPETINGS.—A very Choice assortment of 
English and American Carpetings are now bei 
for sale by JouN J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washing) 
Boston. The designs comprise the newest and 
ish patterns, 


NZ ofiered 
ton Street, 
Most styl. 


Parties furnishing houses throughou 
do well to take advantage of the low prices. — 


*20-tW 





John Paul, a somewhat celebrated literary 
character, wrote on the envelope containing the 
marriage fee—a fifty dollar fresh from the treas- 
ury—the following lines, addressed to Rev. Dr. 
Buddington, of Brooklyn: 

“Fee simple you've bestowed on me, 

In turn please take a simple fee; 

Had I the power, dear Dr. B., 

I'd make this ‘L’ two times a ‘D.’”’ 





HOW TO DRESS FOR YOUR PICTURE. 


It is well known that some colors do not “take 
well” in photographs. Blue, purple, violet, pink 
and magenta will come out very light. Dark 
shades of brown, drab, green, maroon and plain 
black goods, without gloss, will take a rich drab 
color. So, also, searlet, cherry, crimson and 
dark orange. Silks come out lighter than wool- 
len goods. 
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WueEn THE CHINESE want to describe a per- 
son who pretends to be very brave, and makes a 
great parade in order to show his courage, they 
say that “he is cutting off a hen’s head with a 
battle-axe.”” A coward, who boasts of his cour- 
age, they call ‘a paper tiger.” They compare a 
person who pretends to be what he is not to a 
fox who tries to look as noble and strong as a 
tiger. Ifa person is ignorant of books, they will 


was fit for no business. 


—AND— 


After all other Remedies 


BY TWO BOTTLES OF 


Derry, N. 


Messrs. LITTLEFIELD & Hares, Chemists and 
Manchester, N. H., Proprietors of Constitutio 


tarrh Kemedy: 
k three colds, one after another, 


00 
in Catarrh, and almost Consumption. 
told me Lhad congestion of the 
nearly a year sick, with nothing but Catarrh troubles, my 
head filling and the mucous dropping down into my 
throat, causing a wheezing cough each morning till I 
rid of the droppings. It took away my strength, and! 
I took all known Catarrh rem. 
dies, but they did no good, not a particte. I bought a bo- 
tle of your Constitu‘ional Catarrh Remedy, some aight 
months ago, and found immediate relief. ‘i he second bit- 
tle restored me to health and business, built up the whoe 
system and made me feel as well as I was before I was 
sick. My age is 54. 
remove & cold as quick. 
never saw anything like it to create an appetite. 
OSi:s A. WALKER 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Weeks & Potter, Burr & Pem, 
= and John F. Henry, New York, General Agents. 
y t 


I have never seen 


CURED OF CATARRH 


ungs. 


It deadens it al 


——_——_. 


Incipient Consumption! 


Failed, 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


CATARRH REMEDY. 


Il., May 1, 18i1. 
Druggists, 
Ce 
till they resulted 
The physicians 
I_ remained for 


a 
right down, | 





say, “Turn him upside down, but not a drop of 
ink will come out of him.” 


THE ENTIRE ALPHABET is found in these four 
lines. Some of the children may like to learn 
them: 
God gives the grazing ox his meat, 
He —— hears the sheep’s low cry, 
But man, who tastes his finest wheat, 
Should joy to lift his praises high. 


A THIEF made a raid upon the premises of a 
preacher named Guild, in Nebraska City, the 
other night, and captured a lot of shirts, sheets, 
cutlery, etc. Next morning the bundle was left 
at the door, with the following: “Rev. Gild: 
Diddent no twoas a minneisters hous or woodent 
a took theas things. Hear they is. —Con- 
SCIENCE.” 


DancGERovs Puprres.—A tiger at the Dresden 
zoological gardens recently gave birth to three 
young ones, but being unable to rear them, the 
director procured a dog of the requisite qualifi- 
cations, which adopted them at onee, and now, 
at the end of several weeks, is as fond of them 
as if they were her own progeny. 


AN IMPUDENT LAWYER of New York, meeting 
a soldier with very full whiskers, said, “I say, 
my dear fellow, when are you going to put your 
beard on a peace footing?” “Not until you 
place your tongue on the civil list,’’ was the re- 
tort. 


Mrs. SPECKLES says the best vegetable pill 
yet invented is an apple dumpling; for destroy- 
ing a gnawing at the stomach, it is a pill which 
may always be relied on. 

One of the sable orators of Old Virginia made 
a good point when he said, “De ovster got mo’ 
sense dan some folks, ’cause he know when to 
keep his mouf shut.” 

Josu BIL.inGcs savs, in his “lecter,’’ “Rats 
originally came from Norway, and nobody would 
have cared if they had originally staid there.” 





YDER’S DOLLAR ENGINE, 
Keats the world ail holler; 
Except his double Engine, 
For a double dollar! 
COLBY BROs. & CO., 408 Broadway, N. Y. 


DR. 8S. S. FITCH | 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail | 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each | 








person can pre 
Send 





are, 
your direetion to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
:, New York. 2i—ly 


Agents! Read This! 
E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 


\ 830 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderfu" inventions. 











Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith White, Stand-fast- 


9—ém 





WANIE 


A WEEK paid. 
stamp to NOVELTY Co., Saco, 


$60 


If you want business set 


Me. "6-15 





both sides), and is fully licensed. The 


SON, CLARK & CO., Boston 
Chicago, All., or St. Louis, Mo. 


D.—Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the ce 
ebrated HOME SHUTILE SEWING 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “‘lock-stitch”’ (alike a 


MACHINE 
best and cheapest 


family Sewing Machine m the market. Address JOH 
, Mass., sees 
j-ly 





ANTED — AGENTS — 875 
mont 
the GENUIN 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘This m 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
most superior manner. Price only $ 
and warranted for five years. We wil 
machine that will sew a stronger, more 
elastic seam than ours. Jt makes 
Stitch." Every second stitch can be 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without t 


mission from which twice that amount 


Louis, Mo., or Chicago, Jil. 


to $250 


jh, everywhere, male and female, to intros 
© IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAk 


achine will stite, 
and embroider int 
15. Fully licensed 
1 pay $1,000 for aay 
-autiful, or more 
the ‘Elastic Lak 
cut, and still te 
earing it. Wepy 


Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or — 


can be made. 


dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa; % 
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It is the only reliable and harmless 
——— discoloration. Sold 
where. pot, 49 Bond Street, 


PIMPLES ON THE 





It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dt 
B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond St 
New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Eny 
tions, and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 


Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 









Remedy known fit 
by druggists every 
New York. 


FACE. 
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SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 


Weed Pome Daves 
Wheeler 


Sold for small installments, as low as 
or may be paid forin Work done at 
lars and Terms, address 


RICE & PECK 
(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck) st 
323 Washington, cor. Wet 


8—ly 


ite, 

& Wilson, 
Howe, tna, 
American, 
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®5 per Month, 
a gy For Cire’ 










$500 REWARD.- 


Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt 

Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Pric 

(two bottles). Forsale by all drug 

CARRUTHERS & D 

120 newer Street, Boston. Send fu 
onials. 


-e per package 
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O YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Gest Portable Pres 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; 
15, 820, $30. Send for circul 
0., 18 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 
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Address M,. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. | C. H, Simonds, Printer, 50 BromrrELD 8% 
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